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COPY of Ilepovt of a Committee appointed by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to inquire into the circmnsdmces under which certain Celtic 
Ornaments found in Ireland were recently offered for Sale to the British iluseum, 
and to consider the relations between the British iluseum and the Museums of 
Edinburgh and Dublin with regard to the acquisition and retention of objects of 
.Vntiquarian and Historic interest ; with Evidence, Appendices, and Index. 


TREASURY MINUTE APPOINTING THE COMMITTEE. 


Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 

24th October 1898. 

The First Lord calls the attention of the Board to sundry proceedings in 
l^arliament connected with certain antiquities discovered in Ireland and purchased 
by the Trustees of the British Musemn. 

It is unnecessary for Mr. Balfour to refer in detail to these proceedings : but 
liis answer to a question put to him in the House of Commons on the 21st July 
records a pledge of inquiry into the relations between the British Museum and 
those of Edinburgh and Dublin ; and he is now in a position to recommend the 
appointment of a Committee composed of the following gentlemen : — 

Right Hon. Lor<l Rathmore (chairman). 

Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B. 

Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart,, M.P. 

Mr. Balfour suggests that the terms of reference to such Committee should be 
as follows : — 

To inquire into the circumstances under which certain Celtic ornaments iound in 
Ireland were recently offered for sale to the British Museum. 

To consider and suggest regulations for avoiding undue competition between 
museums supported out of public funds in Scotland and Ireland on the one hand, 
and the British Museum on the other, for the ac<iuisition of objects of anti(iua)'ian 
or historic interest ; and for ensuring that in the case of objects which from their 
origin or associations are of peculiar interest either to Scotland or Ireland, the 
museum situated in the country so interested shouhl be attbrded an opportunity ol 
purchasing them before they are acquired by any other institutions supported out of 
public funds ; and 

To consider whether any, and if so what, relaxations should be made in the 
ref^ulations (statutory or otherwise) which prevent the British Museum parting with 
objects which it has once acquired. 

My I.ords concur, and are pleased to appoint Mr, E. G. Harman, of their 
department, to be secretary to the Committee. 


^294. 
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Confidential.] 


REPORT. 


May it please your Lordships, 

We have considered the several questions referred to us by your Lordships’ 

Minute of the 24th October, and we have the honour to report upon them to your 
Lordships as follows : — 

** inquire into the circumstances under which certain Celtic ornaments 'RtlQtQncQ- 
Mind m Ireland were recently offered for sale to the British Museumf 

' The objects mentioned in the first paragraph of your Lordships’ Keforence Evidence 
’consist 01 : 4 ' 

1. A hollow collar, in two sections, with elaborate repousse ornament 
of eccentric curves. 

2. A model boat with eight thwarts (originally nine), and a number of 
oars, spars, &c. 

3. A hemispherical bowl of thin metal, with four rings at the edges for 
suspension. 

4. A solid gold tore of stout wire, with a thinner wire twisted round it. 

5. One half of a similar tore. 

6. A necklace, formed of three plaited chains, with a peculiar fastening, and 

7. A thin, single chain necklace of the same plaiting. 

These objects are stated to have been found early in 1896 by a farm labourer 3. 

whilst ploughing the lands of Mr. Joseph Gibson, in the neighbourhood of 
Limavady, in the North West of Ireland; and they afterwards came — how it 
does not clearly appear— into the possession of Mr. Gribben, a jeweller, of Belfast, 
from whom they were purchased by Mr. Day, who is a collector of antiquities, a 
Member of the Eoyal Irish Academy, and a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries' of 
London. 

The above statement as to the circumstances under -which these articles were 
discovered was furnished to us by Sir Patrick Coll, Chief Crown Solicitor for Ireland, 
as the result of inquiries made by the police upon the spot (but at a subsequent See Apiwii- 
period) ; and he added that the facts so stated led him to the conclusion that the l- 

articles were Treasure Trove, and that they could now be proved to be so if the 
persons who knew the facts would give truthful evidence. The Attorney General for 
Ireland, in answer to a question put to him in the House of Commons, during the 
last Session of Parliament, expressed his opinion to the same effect. ^^“^245 

The law and practice as to Treasure Trove in Ireland, so far as it is necessary for 
our purpose to consider it, may be shortly stated as follows : — 

“Treasure Trove,” says Sir Edward Coke, “is when any gold or silver in coin 
plate or bullion hath been of ancient time hidden, wheresoever it be found, whereof 
no person can prove any property,” and such treasure belongs to the Sovereign by 
Prerogative (unless an express grant of the franchise of Treasure Trove can bo 
established). It is usually given up to the Police, or reported to the Government, and 
concealmenf of it is an indictable offence punishable l)y fine and imprisonment. 43 -t. 
Ihe disposal of Treasure Trove is in the absolute discretion of the Treasury, acting jjg^ 
on behalf of the Crown, but for many years the Treasury has had no direct (lealings Act 1 Viet, 
with Treasure Trove in Ireland, the tvhole rospon.sibility in connection therewith Cap. 2 , 
having been delegated to the Poyal Irish Academy. One hundred poumls 
(included in the Poyal Irish Academy Grant-in-Ai(l) is annually provided by 279-282, 
Parliament for rew’-ards to discoverers of Treasure 'Trt)ve, and this sum can be 
accumulated from year to year. The Academy posts notices in the Constabulary 
barracks and other places throughout IreJainl informing the public that payment's 2 GG, 378. 
fo: such articles, higher than those which could be obtained from dealers, will be 
awarded to finders of them who deliver them up to the Police. The Government 
always give the Eoj-al Irish Academy the refusal of Treasure Trove thus reco^'ered 
in Ireland. 
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If therefore the hoard found near Liraavadybe Treasure Trove it ought accordino' 
to law to have been delivered up to the Police or the Government of Ireland, and it 
would in that case no doubt have been handed over to the Academy to be kept 
under their charge in the National Museum of Ireland. I'hat INInseum contains one 
of the most valuable series of tliis kind of gold ornaments now existing, though, 
according to the evidence of Mr. Pead, the best collection of general objects belonging 
to the class of late Celtic antiquities is to be found in the British Museum. 

It appears, however, that Mr. Day having obtained possession of these olqects 
in the mannei' above described offered them for sale to the J3ritisli Museum under 
the circumstances which are set forth in the following memorandum prepared for 
us by Si]’ Edward Maunde Thompson : — 

“In the autumn of 1890, Mr. Jiobert Dai^ F.S.A., a well-known collector of 
works of art and antiquities, living in Cork, informed Mr. C. H. Bead, the 
Keeper of the British and Mediaeval Antiquities in the British Museum, that he 
had secured from a silversmith some very fine gold ornaments of Late Celtic work. 
Mr. Bead, vdio is also the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
suggested to Mr. Day that the Society should have an opportunity of seeing them, i 

“Accordingly Mr. Day exhibited the ornaments at a meeting of the Society on 
the 1 4th January, 1897 ; and an account of the meeting appeared in the ‘ Athemeum ’ 
newspaper of the 30th January. 

“ Meanwhile Mr. Bead having expressed an opinion to Mr. Day that these 
inipordint olqects should pass to the British Museum, should he at any time part 
with them, negotiations followed, with the result that Mr. Day offered the collection 
to the Trustees of the ]3ritish Museum for the sum of 000/. 

“Mr. Bead recommended the purchase to the Trustees in a rejjort of the 5th of 
April, 1897. 

“ The Trustees .sanctioned the purchase at a meeting of the Standing Committee 
on the 9th of April, 1 897. The order for payment was is.sued on the 13th of May. 

“E. MAUNDE THOMPSON.’' 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries above mentioned, a paper was rea'l 
by Mr. X. J. Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, in which he said : 
“ There is at least no cjuestioii as to the indigenous Celtic character of the most 
important relic contained in the Irish hoard. The hollow gold collar, with its bold 
designs, is undoubtedly an ancient Irish fabric, and is at the same time the 
finest example existing of this class of work.” Mr. Evans seems also to have been of 
opinion that probably the golden boat, and possibly the other objects, with the 
exception of the triple chain, were of Irish origin. On the other hand, Mr. C. H. 
Bead contended, in the course of his evidence before us, that there was no proof that 
any one of these articles was made in Ii'eland. 

Dr. Atkinson, who is Secretary to the Council of the Boyal Irish Academy, 
stated to us that that body had no knowledge of the “find” in question until the 
publication of the “Athenceum” newspaper (January 30th, 1897), that they then 
immediately appointed a Committee to consider the circumstance.s thus disclosed to 
them, and that he was directed to make eii(]uiries of Sir Patrick Coll (as Chief Crown 
Solicitor for Ireland), l)y whom he was told that the Irish (xovernment had no 
information on the subject and that they could not move the Constabulary to act 
until furthei’ particulars were furnished as to the time and place of the discovery. 
No other steps were taken by the Academy from that time (February 1897) 
until February 1898, and it appears to us that if this treasure had been upon the 
market tlu'ougliout that interval there would have been some danger of its being 
sold out of the country and thus lost to our national collections ; but Dr. Atkinson, 
in explanation of this seemingly long delay, said that he was satisfied that the 
articles were prm{i fane Treasure Trove, and that as such they would surely be 
brf)ught to the Academy for valuation and for subsequent <leposit in its custody ; that 
he did not believe that Treasure found under such circumstances could be properly 
pui’chased by anyone : and that, in fact, he had no knowledge of the purchase 
actually made by the British Museum (in April 1897) until the beginning of 1898. 
With regard to the value of the objects Dr. Atkinson stated that the Academy might 
have given 290/. or 250/. for them, but that on his initiative the Council would not 
have offered any such sum as 000/ 
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Early in the Parliamentary Session of last year questions were asked and a 245i. 
discussion arose in the House of Commons, wherein it was on the one side stated 
that tjie hoard in (question, when found, was Treasure I'rove; that the claim of the 
Crown to it as such had not been defeated by anything wliich had afterwards 
happened, and it was argued that the Treasure ought therefore to be recovered by 
the CTOvernmCnt and handed over to the Eoyal Irish Academy ; while on the other 
side it was contended that, apart from other objections to such a course, the 
authorities of the Eritisli Museum u'ere precluded by the Statutes which govern 
that Institution from parting u'ith such possessions even were they so minded. We 
shall not express any opinion upon the merits of this controversy, as the terms of 
your Lordships’ Reference do not invite us to do so. 

We have to add that Mr. Day, on April 13th, 1898, wrote to the Chancellor 180. 18!- 
of the Exchccpiei' that he u'as \\olling to repay the Trustees of the British Museum 
£600 if they would transfer to him the ornaments in question, which he would hand 
o^'er to the Royal Irish iVcadeniy on their reimbursing him. This offer, hou'ever, was 
withdrawn by Mr. Day on the 19th of May 1898, and the objects remain in the 
British Museum. 

//._ “ To CAmdth'r fi-v/d m/nlations for a mUlhig undue competition Kefereuce. 

mn.9e/ims supported out of public/unds in ScMland and Ireland on the 
one hand, and the British Museum oj/ the other, for the acquisition of 
objects of antiquarian or historic interest ; and for ensuring that in the 
case (f objects which from their oryjin or associations are of peculiar 
interest either to Scotland or Ireland, the museum situated- in the 
country so interested should he afforded an opportunity <f purchasing 
them before they are acquired by any other institutions supported out of 
public fundsf 

We are of opinion that, should it at any time be deemed advisable to make 
regulations for the purpose.s set forth in the second paragraph of your Lordships’ 
Reference, such reguLtions should be framed so as to provide that .whenever it 
specially comes to the knowledge of the oHicers of any one of these institutions that 
objects which, from their origin or associations, appear to be of peculiai- value to either 
of the others, have been offered, or are likely to be offered for sale, information to that 
effect should at once l)e conveyed to the body so .specially interested, with the view of 
its having the first opportunity of purcha.sing such objects, and that, in order to avoid 
as far as j^ossible the chance of undue competition, a friend!}- understanding should be 
arrived at as to what would be a reasonable price to give for the articles in question. 

These regulations might be framed for their own use liy the Trustees of the Britisli 
Museum'and by the authorities of the other Institutions respectively. But due care 
ought to be taken, both in the drafting and enforcing of such regulations, to provide 
against the risk, by delay in concluding a bargain or otherwise, of the desired objects 
being lost to all three Muscimiis. 

"We have, however, to report that the utmost good-will has generally prevailed 4;i, i;U, 
between the authorities of the British Museum on the one hand and those of the 
Museums of Edinburgh and Dublin on the other, that the foriner have on several ‘^^ 126 ! ” 
occasions zealously assisted in securing for the latter olqects which seemed to have 
a preponderating value for theii' collections, and further that setting aside the ver}’ 
exceptional circumstances of the recent discovery in the North of Ireland with which 
’ wo have already dealt, your Committee have found only one instance in which such 
undue competition as is contemplated in yoiu' Lordships’ IMiimtc has been made matter 
of complaint. That was the purchase b}- the British Museum of the “(llenlyon 
Brooch,” an object long associate*! with a Scottish faniil}-, the C'ampbells of Troup, 
which the C'ouncil of" the Society of Scottish Anti<iuaries were most anxious 48-.!j0, 5s- 
to obtain ; but the evidence we have taken leads us to the conclusion that the 
contention in that case arose mainly if not altogether out of a misunderstanding 59 -,! 
between l\Ir. Read and M.r. ( 'arfrae, the Agents who represented the British and the 61 , 2 . 
Scottish Museums respecti\'ely at the auction. Sir Edward Maundc Thompson told ns fjR. 
that if the matter had been brought up for consideration in sulficient time beforehand 
ho would have advised the Trustees of the British Museum to give way, while 
Mr. Read stated that if he ha<l known that Mr. Carfrae was prepared to bid a sufHcicnt -iOs. 
sum to secure the brooch he would have taken the responsibility of retiring from the 
conqjetition, and we think it not unlikely that the desired object might even after the 
sale have been returned to Scotland, had not the Statutes which govern the British. 

Museum made such a proceeding impossible. 
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The policy indicated in the paragraph of your Lordships’ Minute now under 
consideration has been to some extent challenged by gentlemen who gave evidence 
before us, but we are satisfied, having regard to the friendly relations which have 
with such slight interruption existed between the authorities of the three 
National Museums, that if that policy were accepted by them in the spirit which 
has hitherto in the main so happily prevailed, effect could well, be given to it by 
their spontaneous co-operation. , 

III . — “ To consider whether (ivy, and if so ivhat, relaxations should he made in 
ike regulations [statutory or othei'wise) which prevent the British 
Museum parting \oith objects which it has once acquired." 

In answer to the third pai'agraph of your Lordships’ Eeferenoe, we beg to say that 
the majority of the witnesses heard by us were in favour of relaxing to some extent 
the statutory provisions which prevent the British Museum from parting with objects 
which it has acquired (unless such objects are duplicates or are deemed by the 
Trustees unfit for remaining in the Collection) and we recommend that the necessary 
stejis should be taken for that pui’pose ; but we think that the conditions under 
which the Trustees should be enabled to dispose of any property of which they are 
thus possessed ought to be very carefully considered, and we would suggest that such 
relaxation might perhaps be confined to cases in which the Trustees may in their 
discretion be willing to transfer, by "way of exchange or otherwise, some article in 
their possession to one of the other National Museums. 

we venture further to recommend that corresponding relaxations should also be 
made in the rules which now impose on the National Museums of Ireland and 
Scotland restrictions similar to those above mentioned as controlling the British 
Museum undei' its Statutes, and that in all cases such transfers should be sanctioned 
at a general meeting of the Trustees, or of the Councils of the Eoyal Irish Academy, 
and the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland respectively. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our sense of the valuable services rendered 
to us by Mr. E. G. Harman and Mr, L. J. Hewby, who have successively acted as 
Secretaries to this Committee. 

l?ATHMOEE. 

JOHN MOELEY. 

JOHN LUBBOCK. 

JOHN EVANS. 

HEEBEET MAXWELL. 

L. J. Hewby, Secretary. THOS. H. GEATTAN ESMONDE. 

5th April, 1899. 


We have signed the above Eeport, with which we ai'e in general agreement, but 
as regai'ds Part II. we think that the initiati^’e should be tal^en by the authorities of 
the Museum desiring to purchase any special object ; and as regards Part III., though 
we admit that in some few cases the change suggested might be desirable, we think 
that the balance of advantage rests with the present system. If, however, any change 
be made, we accept the provisions suggested in the Eeport. 

JOHN LUBBOCK. 

JOHN EVANS. 
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MUSEUMS COMMITTEE, 1898. 


COMMITTEE 

OK 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

AND THE 

MUSEUMS OF DUBLIN AND EDINBURGH. 


FIRST DAY. 


Palace of AVestminsteb.. 


Wednesday, 7th December, 1898. 


I'RESEKT : 

Tlie Right Hon. The Lord Rathmore (Chairman). 


Sir T. Grattan Esmonds, Bart., m.p. 
Sir John Evans, k.c.b. 


Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, k.c.b., 

1. {Chairman.) A'oiJ are Director and Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum I — Yes. 

2. You have been connected with the British Museum 
for nearly 40 yeai's? — Since 1861. 

3. As regards the matter which this Committee has to 
consider, will you tell us the circumstances under which 
the British iiaseum acquired possession of these gold 
ornaments 2 — I have drawn up the following memoran- 
tlmii ; — “ In the autumn of 1896, Jlr. Robert Day^ F.s. A., 
a well knowji collector of works of art and antiquities 
living in Cork, informed Mr. C. H. Read, the keeper of 
the British and Jlediasval Antiquities in the British 
Museum, that he had secured from a silversmith some 
very fine gold ornaments of the late Celtic work. Jlr. 
Read, who is also the Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, suggested to Mr. Day that the 
society should have an opportunity of seeing them. 
Accordingly Jlr. Day exhibited the oniaments at a 
meeting of the society, on the 14th January 1897, and 
an account of the meeting appeared in the Atheu(e\im 
newspaper of the 30th Januarj'. 

ileanwhile Mr. Read having expressed an opinion to 
Mr. Day that these important objects should pass to the 
British Museum, should he at any time part with theui, 
negotiations followed, with the result that Air. _Day 
offered the collection to the Trustees of the British 
Aluseum for the sum of GOOL 

Air. Read recommended the purchase to the Trustees 
in a report of the 5th April 1897, a copy of which is 
hereto annexed. 

The Trustees sanctioned the purchase at a meeting of 
the Standing Committee on the 9tli April 1897. _ The 
order for payment was i.ssued on the 1.3th Alay.” A\ ould 
the Committee like to hear the report of Mr. Read to 
the Trustees ? 

4. If you please 2— This is the report : “ British 

Aluseum, Department of British Antiquities, &c., .5th 
day of April 1897.” . . . “ Air. Read lias the honour 

to request the sanction of the Standing Committee to 
make the following imjiortant purchase, as soon as such 
a portion of the grant shall become available, viz.: — 

From Robert Day, Enq., F.S.A. —h. find of gold orna- 
ments of the late Celtic period (about 100 A.D.) from 
the North-West of Ireland, for 600f. 

ISG8. 


The Right Hon. Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bai't., m.p. 

The Right Hon. John AIorley, m.p. 

E. G. Haema^ Esq. {Secretaiy). 

L. J. Hewby, Bsq. {Acting Secretary). 

D.C.L., LL.D., F.s. A., called j and Examined. 

This discovery is probably the most imiiortant that 
lias ever been made of objects of this very interesting 
period, a period in whicli the Aluseum is exceptionally 
rich, though the examples in the precious metals are by 
no means numerous. The find consists of the following 
objects ; — 

1. A hollow' collar in two sections with elaborate 
repousse ornament of excentric curves, &c., which are a 
distinctive character of this art. 

2. A model of a boat with eight thwarts (originally 
nine), and a number of oars, sjiars, <fec. 

3. A hemispherical bowl of thin metal with four rings 
at the edges for suspension. 

4. A solid gold tore of stout wire with a thinner wire 
twisted round it. 

5. One half of a similar tore. 

6. A necklace formed of three plaited chain.s with a 
peculiai' fastening. 

7. A thin single chain necklace of the same plaiting. 

All these objects are stated to have been found 

together by a man ploughing in the North- AVest of 
Ireland, and were secured soon afterwards by Air. Day, 
a well-know’ii collector, of Cork, w-ho verified the 
account on the .spot. ilr. Day at first had a much 
higlier ojjinion of the money value of his hoard, but 
filially offered them at 750(. This sum he has now con- 
sented to reduce to 6002., at which price Mr. l.lcad would 
strongly recommend the purchase . — Charles II. Read.” 

5, Was there not an article published mi\\Q Arch<eologia 
upon this subject 2— Tliat was afterwards. 

6. After the purcha.se 2 — After the purchase, later in 
the year, in the autumn. 

7, Dill you have any communication from the Royal 
Irish Academy or any authority in Ireland on this 
subject before the purenase was effected 2— None what- 

8. I understand from the procceding.s in Parliament 
on this subject that it was contended in the House of 
Commons, on behalf of the British Museum, that it 
would have been impossible for tliom to part with these 
articles, because the Act of Parliament which governs 
the British Aluseum in that respect precludes them from 

A 


Sir E. M. 
Thompson, 
K.C.D., D.C.L. 
LL.D., F.S.A. 

7 Dec. 1S88. 
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COMMITTEE ON MUSEUMS: 


Sir E. M. 
Thompson, 

K.C.B.jD.C.L. 
LL.D-, F.S.A 

7 Dec. 1898. 


parting with them ? — Tliej:e are certain modifications of 
the first Act of Incorporation of 1753 by which we are 
forbidden to part mth anythin". Perhaps I might 
explain the modifications under the different Acts since 
that time. The 7 George III., c. 18, is “An Act to 
enable the Trustees of the British Museum to exchange, 
sell, or dispose of, any duplicates of printed books, 
medals, coins, or other curiosities ; and for laying out 
the money arising by such sale in the purchase of other 
things that may be wanting in, or proper for, the said 
Museum." Then the 47 George III^, c. 36, is “An Act 
to enable the Trustees of the British Museum to exchange, 
sell, or dispose of such parts of the collections, and under 
such restrictions as are therein specified.” That 
Act was not confined to duplicates. The Preamble 
says: “Whereas amongst the several collections 

and additions thereto, which from time to time 
have been and may bo placed in the British 
Museum, there now are and hereafter may happen to be 
some articles which are unfit to be preserved therein." 
That was the point of that Act. If articles are 
found to be “unfit” to be preserved, then wo can part 
with them. 

9. How do you imderstand that word in the Act, 
“unfit”? — It is governed in a certain way by the occa- 
sion. I will give you an instance that occurred a short 
time ago. We bought amongst a collection of Oriental 
manuscripts one single leaf of a Sanskrit manuscript. 
Naturally we purchase everything of the soi't that we 
think ought tone preserved, and we purchased this and 
kept it, but afterwards it was found that that leaf 
belonged to a manuscript in the India Office. Having 
ascertained its real position, the trustees decided that 
that leaf was “ unfit ’’ to be kept in our collection, and 
was more fit to be kept with the manuscript in the India 
Office. 

10. (.!/>'. John Morley.) A moth-eaten rhinoceros 
would come under the heading “ unfit”? — In the same 
way we might consider a mummy unfit, in which 
case we should dispose of it as we could. Then 
there is another Act, the 41 and 42 Viet., c. 65. Sectioir 3 
of that Act is, “Tlie trustees of the British Museum 
may also give away any duplicate works, objects, or 
y)ecimens not required for the purposes of the Museum; 
Provided always that the power hereby conferred shall 
not extend to any duplicate works in the Royal Library 
of King George the Fourtli, or in the Cracherode, Gren- 
ville, or Banksian Libraries, or to any objects presented 
to the Museum for use and j-rrservation therein." 

11. {Charnnan.) That is scdl limited to duplicates ? — 
“ Any duplicate works, objects, or specimens” j it is not 
exebanging or selling,' but gi^'ing them away. 

12. Butstill, any duplicates?— Yes. 

13. {Sir T. Esmonde.) What was the Act under wliich 
you transferred that manuscript to the India Office? — 
That was under tlie -47 Geo. III., c. 36. 

14. {Chairmnn.) I understand that your view is that 
these particular Irish articles would not be governed by 
either of these exceptions ? — No. 

15. jVnd that, therefore, you consider that under your 
Act of Parliament you would have no power to restore 
them unless there was some alteration made by legisla- 
tion ? — Just so. 

16. You know that the Attorney-General for Ireland 
has stated in the House of Commons that, as far as he 
had been able to form an opinion on the subject, these 
articles were considered as treasure trove ? — Yes. 

17. And I daresay you know that a contention has 
been raised tliat, in );oint of fact, the Crown has a 
superior title to that which was acquired Ijy the British 
Museum by purchase, and that it would be possible for 
the Crown to assert such a title if it were so disposed ? — 
Yes. 

18. I do not ask you to express any opinion upon that, 
of coui'se, hut if such a title were asserted by the Crown, 
and the British Museum were satisfied that it was legally 
and iiroperly asserted, there would be no difficulty in 
restoring these articles ; so far as you know the Trustees 
of the Museum would have no lliasitation in restoring 
them to the Crown ?—I nresume that the Trustees would 
not have any choice in the matter. 

19. You know there w'as a Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons last Session by Mr. Redmond ivliicli 
was objected to, I believe, by the authorities of the 
Britisli Museum on various grouiuls ?— Yes. 

20. Will you be good enough to read the operative 
I'art of that Bill?— You refer to the Antiquities (Ireland) 
(Transfer) Bill, 1898, which was “A Bill to enable the 


transfer of certain Irish antiquities from the British 
Museum to the National Museum, Dublin. ])e it 
enacted by the Queen’s Jfost Excellent ilajesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons in the present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows; — 1. This Act may be cited as the British 
•\Iuseum Act, 1898. 2 . This Act may be read and 

construed togetlier as one with the British Museum Act, 
1878. 3. The Trustees of the British Museum may’ 

witli the consent of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, remove any of the collections in 
their possession or custody, or any of them, or any part 
thereof, to the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin (knoivn as 
the National ilusemn, Dublin), there to remain and be 
preserved by the Council of the said Academy for public 
use to all posterity.” 

21 . {Sir J. Evans.) IVhat was the Act of 1878 to 
which tliat refers ? — That was the one al)ont du])licates ; 
that ive could dispose of duplicates. The Act was the 
41 & 42 Viet. c. 55. 

22. {Chai-i-man.) The British Museum, I tliiiilc, ob- 
jected to that Bill being passed at that time. V'ill you 
state to us, as far as you know-, what the objections 
were? — The objection was that it was so veiw wideto 
begin with. Anything might come under it. The whole 
British Museum might be placed on College Green, 1 
take it. 

23. But, apart from that general objection, you objected 
to it for specific reasons 1 — On both grounds. 

24. {Sir J. Evans.) It was also too narrow ; it did not 
provide for transfers to the Scottish Museum? — The 
question of Ireland w-as before us at the moment. 

25. {Chairman.) You say it was too large in its scope? 
— Yes. 

26- "What was your general objection? — The Bill pro- 
posed tliat the Tmstees should “ remove any of the 
collections in their possession or custody, or any of them 
or any part thereof, to the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin." 
It is so very w'ide. It was not defined. 

27. It would only have enabled you to do .so?— Of 
course ; but we did not see that in this particular case 
the Trustees were called ujion to give away these things. 

28. {Mr. John Morley.) It does not limit it to objects 
of special interest to Ireland ? — Not at all. It is as wide 
as it can be. 

29. {Sir J. Evans.) Did not the Trustees pass some 
resolution on the subjecc ? Pernaps you had betner re<id 
that— The Bill was objected to, and the question has 
since been referred, in accordance with an undertaking 
of the Firet Lord of the Treasury, to this Coinmittee. 
The Trustees of the Museum, to whom the Bill was 
referred, reported their opinion that Mr. Redmond's 
Bill, “while in one sense very narrow in its scope, 
raises a very large question, and is in entire opposition 
to the princijiles w’hich have hitherto been adopted in 
reference to the national collections ; and that if the 
law w'hich defines the Trustees’ obligations with regard 
to those collections is to be altered, it should be only 
after careful consideration of the question in all its 
bearings, and on the initiative of Her Majesty’s Goveni- 
nient.” 

30. {Chairman.) That raises a point as to which I was 
about to ask you a question. Apart from the particular 
case of these gold ornaments, have you liafl previously 
in your experience any case of competition between the 
British Museum and the Royal Irish Academy or any 
other Iri.sh museum for articles of interest ?— I do not 
remember any. 

31. {Sir Herbert Maxwell.) Do you limit tliat to 
Ireland ? 

32. {Chairman.) Yes, I am at iiresent limiting it to 
Ireland ? — I do not remember any case of coni]ietition. 

33. This is hardly a case of competition? — iVell, I 
will say a case of claim. Here is a minute that I will 
read ; “At aCommittee, 11 th .June 1870. Readalettev, 
dated the 9th of June, from ilr. Birch, eiiclo.sing one 
from the Rev. JI, H. Close, of Dublin, applying on 
behalf of the Royal Irisli Academy for possession of a 
Scarabajus said to have been found near Dublin about 
twenty-five years ago and sold to the British Museum by 
Miss Walsh in 1861 for 5(. Mr. Close oft'ered to 
vmrehase the Searabieus ^rom the Trustees. Ordered, 
That Mr. Close be informed that the Trustees cannot 
accede to his application.” That is the only case of any 
claim from Ireland as far as I know. 

34. {Mr. John Morley.) And it dropped there?— R 
dropped there. 
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3 '). (<S'ir T. Esm<j]ide.) May I ask bufore we leave the 
subject, would you have objected to ilr. liedmond’s Bill 
if it had been specifically limited to these gold 
ornaments? — Yes, I tlunk so, certainly. 

36. Y'di objected on general grounds?— We objected 
on the general ground that the Trustees had not power 
to transfer the articles. 

37. The Bill would have dealt with that objection, 
because it would have given you jiower ; but would you 
have objected if it had referred to these ornaments 
alone? — Yes, because we consider that these ornaments 
are very valuable for the British iluseuin. 

38. {Chairman.) 1 think that is all I need ask you 
about the Irish case. Have you had any controversy or 
competition with the Society of Antinuaries in>Seotlaud ? 
—Yes. 

39 . I mean besides the Glenlyon Brooch case ? — 1 was 
going to cite that. 

40. Blit besides that have you had any other in.stance 
of any claim on the part of Scotland ? — I think there 
was one. On the 28th February, 1863, the Lord Clerk 

' Re; 5 ibter of Scotland asked that certain manuscripts we 
had, which were alleged to have been part of the public 
records of Scotland, might be transferred to the General 
Register House in Edinburgh, but the Trustees refused. 

41. Were there any grounds stated for the refusal ? — 
I will read you the minute ; — “ At a Committee, 
28th h’ebruary 1863, 

Read a letter dated 25th Februaiy from the Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland, asking that certain manu- 
scripts purchased for the British Museum, and alleged, 
in tlie letter, to have been part of the public records of 
Scotland, might be transferred to the General Register 
House in Edinburgh, either by way of sale or exchange, 
or as a deposit, to he returned to the British Museum 
when required. 

A copy of a memorandum descriptive of the manu- 
scripts, which accompanied the Lord Clerk’s letter, 
was laid before the Board, together with a letter from 
Sir Frederic Madden” (Sir F. JIadden was Keeper of 
the manuscripts), “ dated 27th February, which was 
read. 

Ordered, — That the Deputy Principal Librarian 
acquaint the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland tliat the 
Trustees are quite willing to allow the manuscripts in 
question to be copied for the use of the General Register 
House in Edinburgh, but that they would not be 
justified in parting with the originals, which have been 
purchased for the Museum, or m transferring them to 
any other custody than that of their own officers.” 

42. That is, I presume, relying on the Act of Parlia- 
ment to which you have already referred ? — Y'es. 

43. I may tell you that we have been furnished with 
a letter which was written on behalf of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Scotland, and signed by Dr. David 
Ohristison, the secretary,* in which it is stated, referring 
to the terms of the reference to thi.s Committee, or to 
that part which deals with undue competition, “It 
may Ce stated that up to quite recently no such undue 
competition as i.s here referred to had ever taken place 
betn-een the British iMuseum and the National Museum 
of Antiquities under the charge of tlie Society. It had 
formerly been the practice of the Society when desirous 
of acciuiring for the JIuseum aiiv object of special 
antiquiu'ian interest to Scotland that may have conie 
into the market to intimate their desire to the British 

> )iuseum, when the claim of the Scottish Museuni was 
courteously recognised, and competition was avoided.” 
That is their statement. Do you recall any instance in 
which representations of that kind had been made prior 
to the Glenlyon brooch case? — I do not remember such 

44. I presume such an arrangement might be made by 
the keeper.s of Departments without the matter coming 
before you ? — Of course i' is always understood tliat 
there is common courtesy between Museums. If a 
Scottish or Irish museum or a provincial museum puts 
forwaid a claim or states that it wishes to purchase a 
narticular thing that is in the _ market, the British 
iluseum always meets the request in ever}’ jiossible way ; 
the representation is always listened to. 

4.">, {Sir Herbert Maxwell) Do you call the Edinburgh 
and llnblin museums proi incial ? — Perhaps that i.s a 
wrong tenii ; I will say “ national.” 

40. {Chairmav.) Y'ou say it i.s alway.s listened to ; but 
what is the result of the audience that you give to these 


* See Appendix II. 
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applications ? — If they make out that the object is really Sir E. M. 
wanted for Ireland or Scotland, and that they, have a Thompson, 
superior claim, we should at once give ivay ; we should k.c.b.,d.c.l., 
not bid. LL.D., p.s.A. 

47. You mean you do not step forward as purchasers ? Dec 1898 

— Just so. I see that a similar application was made on ’ .' 

the nth June 1864 from the Lord Clerk Register about 

those particular manuscripts, and that was again refused. 

There is nothing else. 

48. Now will you tell us what happened as regards 
this Glenlyon brooch ? — At the time that the Glenlyon 
brooch matter turned up, I had a memorandum drawn 
up by the Keeper of the Department concerned, Mr. 

Read, which gives the whole story. I had better read 
it 

“ 17th June, 1897. 

“ Memorandum for the Princi])al Librarian. 

“ With regard to the memorial from the Scottish 
Museum on the subject of the Glenlyon brooch, I should 
like first to point out that, so far as it concerns my 
conduct in the affair, it leaves a wrong impression. 

“ As you know, I recommended the purchase to the 
Trastees in a report dated 1st Jlay, asking permission to 
buy the brooch up to 200?. This being granted, I think 
my duty was clearly to secure it unless it went much 
beyond that sum. In my opinion, as shown by my 
report, the ilemorial is not justified in speaking of £ 220 
as a high price, it being only 10 per cent, above my 
estimate. 

“The circumstances immediately preceding the sale 
are these. Mr. Carfrae, representing the Scottish 
JIuseum, called upon me on the morning of the sale and 
requested me not to bid for the brooch. I explained to 
him my position, and finally suggested, as a means of 
avoiding competition, that he should tell me his limit of 
price and I would tlien show liim my recommendation 
to the Trustees. He declined to accede to this and 
stated that lie would see me in the sale room. He did 
so see me, but confined hiniself to a reciuest that I 
should withdraw altogether ; but this, as I explained, I 
could not with propriety do. His words then were, 

‘ Very well, then, we must fight for it.’ Finally, when 
the brooch was put up, I understand that competition 
from about 150?. onwards was entirely between a private 
buyer and myself. Thus, had I withdrawn in favour of 
the Scottish Antiquaries, the brooch would have been 
lost to the nation. 

“ I think it well to mention that there were sevei'al 
other Scottish objects sold at the same time as »he 
brooch, including the Glenlyon Crystal, and that 
although I did not bid for any of them, they realised 
prices that in Mr. Oarfrae’s opinion, as stated to me, 
were far too liigli. It would apjiear, thm-efori?, that my 
competition was not needed to make these Scottish 
objects fetch good prices. 

“On the general (piestioii of the importance of the 
brooch for tlie Museum, my report of the 1 st Jlay 
refers to it as an important ac(iuisitioii, and this it 
undoubtedly is. I am glad to be able to state that I 
had the opportunity of showing it to my late chief, Sir 
A. Wollaston Franks, who fully confirmed my opinion 
of its value and recommended its purchase to me. Such 
objects, whether Scottish or not, are becoming very 
scarce, and I should have been disposed to buy it as an 
interesting example of its kind and period. The fact of 
its being from the British Islands undoubtedly makes it 
a more desirable purchase for the British Museum. 

We have naturally, and quite jiropcriy, a certain 
number of Scottish objects in the Museum, and 1 trust 
tliat these in due time will bear a proper relation to 
those from England and Ireland, so tliat tiie arehaiology 
of the Empire may be properly represented in the 
National Museum. One of the he.st known objects is, 
curiously enough, also a brooch— the Lochbuy brooch 
— a very interesting object, obtained at the sale of the 
Bernal Collection. 

“ It would appear that the Glenlyon brooch was not 
at first considered of groat importance for the Scottish 
Museum. Mr. Carfrae was informed of the sale some 
time before it took jdaco, and Me.s.srs. Clinstie’s cata- 
logues are i.ssiied by them at least a week before the 
sale. Lt is therefore scarcely accurate — <is stated in the 
memorial — that there was only ‘ a few days ’ in whicli 
to make application to the Treasury. Mr. Carfrae must 
have had knowledge of the coming sale at least a week 
— and more probably a fortnight— before it took place.” 

49. {Chairman.) Let me suggest a jjoint in passing, 

Do you see that if Mr. Carfrae, who represented the 
Scottish ].>ody, was aware that the British Mn.seum in- 
tended to bkl against him, he may possibly have been 
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Sir E. M. tliereby induced not to bid against tliis private purchaser. 

Thovipson, He might say ; “ It is no use my bidding against this 
K.C.B., D.C.I-, private purcliaser if after I have done \vitli him I have 
LL.D., F.s.A. to deal with the British Museum?” — I have heard since 

(I do not know whether it is absolutely the fact) that 

7 Dec. 1898. the second bidder dropped out and that it was the 

Scottish Antiquai'iea who were going against us. How 

that is I do not know ; but I think 1 may be allowed to 
say in this case that it was a misjuclgment of Mr. 
Carfrae’s not to disclose Ids price. He came at the 
last moment, and when he was asked to disclose his 
price he declined to do so. 

50. {Mr. John Mot ley.) If Mr. Bead declined to 
disclose his price why should Mr. Carfrae disclose his ? — 
He was asked first of all. 

51. {Chairman.) Now I want to call your attention to 
this. Whether they came rather late in the field is 
another matter, but this was clearly a case in which 
the Scottish Society of Antiquaries did desire to obtain 
this article for their collection in Scotland, and apart 
from the question that we have just been discussing as 
to the particular form in whicli the request was made, 
as to disclosing the prices and so on, does it not 
raise the general question which is afterwards 
stated in Mr. Head’s memorandum that you have just 
read to us, whether in the future tlie British Museum 
is to jierfect its collection of what they call British speci- 
mens, whether the Scottish National Museum desires 
to get them first or not? I put that to you because 
you have stated to us that it has always been your 
practice up to the present, whenever a Scottish body in- . 
tiniated a desire to obtain a Scottish object for its 
collection, that as a matter of courtesy you did not enter 
into competition with them. There may. be special 
circumstances in this particular case about which you 
came to a certain decision, but the serious point that 
Mr. Head raises is, that it is his intention, as far as 
possible, to gather tliese things into the British Museum 
even though they have a special interest for Scotland ? — 
Ido not think you can carry it so far as that. If theScottish 
antiquaries stated that this was absolutely a thing 
that they ought to have in Scotland, I think we should 
defer tc chat opinion ; but they ought not to prevent us 
buying Scottisli anticpiities at all, because there may be 
many Scottish anticiuities which theSociety of Antiquaries 
may not ca’'e to have, but which we might care to have. 
We oiiglit to be quite at liberty to buy those, surely. 

52. But the ])oint which I think we shall have to con- 
sider by and bye is, whether it should not be a practice, 
if not a rule, that whenever the British Museum has an 
opportunity of buying Scottish or Irish specimens, or 
whenever the British Museum becomes cognizant of the 
fact that there are specimens in the market which may 
be of interest to Scotland or Ireland, notice should 
be given to the museum representing the country 
specially intcro.sted ? — You mean notice from the British 
Museum ? 

53. Yes, or from the others to you as the case may 
be ? — That is, I think, for tlie Committee to decide. 

54. Therefore I ask you this question ; Supposing that 
such a notice were given, and that the body to whom the 
notice was given were to intimate, as they did in this 
Gleiilyon case, though iicrliajis at a ratJier late period of 
the affair, that they desired to purchase the article for 
their own collection if they could, are we to understand 
from you that in that case, notwithstanding what 
Mr. Head says in his memorandum, you would stand 
a.side ami let them buy it if they could ? — Certainly, I 
think so. Of course you have to take this into conside- 
ration, that wc should have to criticise their claim, 
and if we could show that the thing was of djual 
importance for the British Museum to have, it would, 
of course, be a matter of negotiation. 

55. That is to .say you mean if the Scottish or the 
Irish body were not able to establish the claim that the 
article had <i. .s}iecial national interest for their body ? — 
.1 list so. 

5(i. {Sir T. Bsmovde.) Of course the British Museum 
ha.s its own interest.s which you are primarily bound to 
look after ? — Certainly ; it i'ei)resents the Emiiirc. It is 
not a London ^Museum, it is not an Engli.sh Museum, it 
is a “ Briti.sh Museum,” and as such we naturally have 
to look after its interests, and make our collection as 
perfect as possible, to represent every portion of the 
jlritish Enqure. As I have just explained, in the case 
of a strong claim being put in by Dublin or Edinburgh, 
it would be considered, and if we were perfectly 
satisfied that there was what I may call a national claim 
we should give way. 


57. But you would be rather inclined first to consider 
the claims of the British Museum ?— Certainly, but not 
as overruling everything else. Of course it is a matter 
of negotiation, 

58. {Chaiiinan.) But I should like to have your 
opinion, if you will kindly give it us, upon this particular 
case of the Gleniyon brooch ? — I think I may say that if 
the matter had been brought up properly before us 
beforehand, we should have given way — I think so. I 
am only speaking, of course, my own opinion at the 
moment, but certainly I should have advised the 
Trustees to give way on this point. But as a matter of 
fact Jlr. Carfrae came at the last moment, and, if I may 
be allowed to say so, he was perhaps a little angular, 

59. {Mr. John Morley.) You consider tliat there was— 
I will try to use the least offensive word — some mis- 
understanding or mismanagement at the moment of 
negotiation ?— That is what I take it to be. I have 
always looked upon it as a case of misjudginent at the 
moment. 

60. {Chah-man.) And the thing once being done you 
could not under your Act of Parliament get away from 
it? — Just so. 

61. Now one of the things this Committee has to do 
is to consider and “suggest regulations for avoiding 
undue competition between museums supported out of 
public funds.” Are there any regulations existing at 
present other than what may be called in a certain sense 
the regulations of the Act of Parliament 1 — There is a 
regulation between us and the South Kensington 
Museum. I am afraid I have not got the document 
here. In 1861 1 think there was a series of regulations 
drawn up in order to prevent the South Kensington 
Museum bidding (I think it was particularly) for 
classical antiquities. I think that was the matter it 
turned upon. 

62. Was that in the nature of an agreement between 
the two bodies ? — No. As far as my recollection goes it 
was a minute drawn u]j at South Kensington under the 
Science and Art Department. 

63. That would be regulating the South Kensington 
Museum, not the British Museum? — It was in relation 
to us. It was to prei'cnt them bidding for classical 
antiquities, if I recollect rightly, which o\ cour.se ought 
to come to the Museun). 

64. Will you kindly supplyuis with that docinnent;— 
Yes ; I will send you a cojiy.* 

65. Then, apart from that, can you tell us any reguia.- 
tion other than the regulation of the Acts of Parliament 
which govern you ? — No. 

66. Have the Trustees of the Museum from time to 
time drawn up any rules upon tliis subject ?—l do not 
remember any. 

67. Would you mii.d reading me the terms of the iirst 
Act of Parliament which gives you your general autho- 
rity and discretion ?— It is the Act of 175:?, the 26th 
Geo. II.^ c. 22. It was an Act for the purchase of Sir 
Hans Sioane’s collection ; that is how the Museum 
began. The 10th section is ; “ Provided always that the 
said Museum or collection of Sir Hans Sloane in all its 
branches shall be kept arid preseiwecl together in the 
said general rcpositoi'y whole and entire.” 

68. (Mr. John Morlcyi) It is an Act constituting the 
body of Trustees, vesting powers in them and prodding 
them with funds? — Yes. 

69. {Chairman) Will yon give us the words vesting 
power.s in the trustees so far as this particular matter is 
concerned. We should like to know the exact powei's 
that are given to them ? — First of all. Section 4 
says this ; “ Be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the jWchbishop of Canterbury,” 
and so on ; then it gives the number of official 
trustees and gives them power to elect fifteen others. 
Then Section 9 is, “And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that within the Cities of London qr West- 
minster, or the suburbs thereof, one general repository 
shall be erected or provided in .such convenient place, 
and in such manner as the Trustees hereby appointed, 
or the inajor part of them at a general meeting assembled 
shall direct, for the reception not only of the said 
Museum, or Collection of Sir Hans Sloane, but also of 
the Cottonian Library, and of the additions which have 
been or shall be made thereunto by virtue of the lust 
will and testament of the said Arthur Edwards, and 
likewise of the said Harleian Collection of manuscripts, 
and of such other additions to the Cottonian Libraiy, aa 


* See 518, 519 wliere this document is recited. 
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with the approbation of the Trustees by this Act 
appointed, or the major part of them at a general meet- 
ing assembled, shall he made thereunto, in manner here- 
inafter mentioned, and of suclt other collections and 
libraries as ■noth the like a])probation shall be admitt^ 
into the said general repository j which several collec- 
tions, additions, and libraries so receivetl into the said 
general repository, shall remain to be presei-ved therein 
for public use to all posterity.” That is the point I 
think you want. 

70. No, that is not the point ; that is recited in the 
subsequent Act ; but what I want to know is with 
what authority are the Trustees clothed. Is there any 
authority to make regulations? — Yes. 

71. I want to know the scope of their authority ? — 
First of all in Section 4 certain persons are named who 
“ shall be Trustees for putting this Act in execution and 
they or the major part of them in any general meeting 
assembled ” — then it goes on to provide for the election 
of fifteen more. That i.s a general power. 

72. But I suppose you have no doubt that under tlieir 
powers thev could if they chose have framed regulations 
ivhich would have put on record the practice which you 
have referred to as existing? — Yes, they can make any 
regulations they please. 

73. I mean such regulations as that there shall be a 
reciprocal notice given sucli as I have referred to to 
ensure the reciprocal amenity that they sliould not com- 
pete against one another ? — Yes. 

74. Then I want to call your attention to a rather 
important paragraph at the end of this letter from the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, from which I have 
already quoted a passage or two. They say at the end : 
“ As to the third reference whether any. and, if so, what 
relaxations should he made in the regulations, statutory 
or otherwise, which pi'event the British Museum parting 
with objects which it has once acquired. The Society 
thinks it highly desirable, with the view of making each 
of the three Museums thoroughly representative of its 
own area, that they should be empo'vered to transfer 
objects of exceptional antiquarian or historic interest to 
tlie National Museum of the area to which their excep- 
tional interest specially appertains.” That goes rather 
beyond anytliiiig that we have been talking of up to the 
present, frc have been dealing rather with the future 
In these particular cases, but this is apparently a sugges- 
tion that it would be de.sirable to have some regulation 
—or I suppose it would have to be an Act of Parliament 
really — to overcome the Act which at present exists to 
the contrary ; a new Act of Parliament v'liieh would 
enable you to part with articles already in the British 
Mnsonm to these National JIuseuins ? — An Act \vould 
be absolutely necessary ; we have no power whatever 
under our present Acts. 

75. Suppose it were thought desirable to adopt rbo 
suggestion, do you see any probable injury or inctJii- 
venience from the point of view of the British Museum ? 
—I should say so, most decidedly. 

76. Will you explain your views as to that ? — It 
would open the door so veiy wide. We might have to 
go back a long way. Of course there would be a large 
qiiestion then in regard to all the collections that we 
have acquired year after year as to how far they would 
be affected by this Act. 1 think it would lead to endless 
trouble. 

77. Is there a very large nuinber of such article.s ai 
present in the British Museum — articles which might 
possilily be desired by the National iliiseunis of Ireland 
and Scotland as more particularly approiniate to their 
keeping ? — Tliat opens a very large question. Of course, 
if you go bacit to the early times, what we call the Celtic 
art is not confined to Ireland or to Scotland. It extends 
all over England, and even to the Continent. Therefore, 
in the case, for example, of these particular Irish orna- 
ments, there is no reason on earth why they should have 
been made in Ireland ; they might very well have been 
made in England. 

78. (Sir Ilerhevt Maxwell.) In tliecase of theGlenlyon 
brooch, that is historic ? — That is historic. There, of 
course, we know where we are : but if you once opened 
the door to deciding what particular country an article 
is specially appropriate to, you would lead to endless 
trouble. 

(Sir John Evans.) It might turn out to be a question 
between .lames I. of England and .lames VI. of Scotland. 

”9. (Chair^nan.) Now wliat are the relations of tlie 
British JIuscum with Parliament or tlie Treasury as 
regards your subvention ? — To go back to the beginning 
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of things, the i\.ct from which I have already matlc some 
quotations raises a fund for tlie Jiritisli Museum by a 
lottery'; 300,000^. was rai.sed, 200,000?. of whicli was 
given in prizes, and 100,000/. came to the iliiseimi. 
After paying for the Harleian collection and the 
Sloane collection and j)urchasiug ilontagu House, 
which is now the British Museum, a sum of 30,000/. wa.s 
left, which was invested, and that remains to the present 
day invested in the Funds, and is all our endow- 
ment. But every year a petition is presented to Parlia- 
ment asking for an increase of that endowment, and 
that Vote at the present time amounts to about 160,000/ 

80. That is an annual Vote?— That is so. 

81. (Mr. John Morley.) Does tlie British Museum 
petition Parliament for that? — Yes. Sir .John Lubbock 
always presents the petition. We seal it at our meeting, 
and he presents it. 

82. (Sir Herbert Maxwell^ Setting apart the tiuustioii 
of the place of original manufacture of these gold orna- 
ments or other objects, would you see any objection, in 
the future, to the national museums of Edinburgh and 
Dublin, having the right of preemption of object.s found 
in the rc.spective countries ? — Do you mean that wc ai'c 
to be excluded entirely from bidding without their leave 
first, or without their knowledge fir.st ? 

83. In my question I did not define the right ol pre- 
emption, but the idea is .sufficiently clear — that the 
authorities of the museums in Dublin and Edinburgh 
should have the first cliance of purchasing objects ol' 
interest — I do not mean all objects, but objects of 
special interest— fomid in tlieir resjiective territories ?-- 
Personally, I see no objection whatever to fliat. I am 
only speaking from my own view of it. 

84. You will admit, I presume, that it is uiidc.sinible 
that there should be competition? — I (juite agree, but on 
the other hand may I say, on this (|uestion as to whetlior 
we should receive or give notice, it really cemes to this. 
Perhaps one or two little mi.stakes have been made 
from the mere fact of the Keepers of the Museums 
of Scotland and Ireland not looldiig out quite 
sharp enough after these antiquities. For instance, taki' 
the case of the Glonlyou brooch, tliat was a l icar case ol' 
misjudgment. If they had warned us in the proper 
way we should of course have listened to them in a 
moment. In the same way with regard to these (,'eltic 
oniameiits, if the Hoyal Irish Academy Jiad come for 
ward we should have listened to what they had to say. 
We do not want to enter into competition in thesi' 
things. 

85. But it is the case, is it not, that the licotLisl; 
Antiquaries are very much hampered by want of funds '! 
— What I mean is, that they did not come forward 
till the last minute. 

86. There were only ten days, I think, in which they 
could have come forward? — Do not you think the 
Glonlyon brooch was known in iScotiaml more than ten 
days? If I may say so, 1 think it is tlie duty of the 
keeper of a imisenin to look after tlie interests of his 
museum, and not (luito to go to .sleep and then wake ii|i 
and find another niuseuin has got something that lie 
wanted, and then come forward and say, ‘\Vhat nii 
earth do you mean by buying that ?” 

87. But you admit that negotiations wei'C attempted ? 
— Yes, but it was -so late that there was no room for 
negotiation. 

88. Is ilr. Carfrae the authorised agent of llie 
Society of Scottish Antiipiaries? — I think .Mr. Head 
will explain that better to you ; but there is every wish 
on our part to act with the keepers of otlier nm.sciiiiis. 

89. I’hcii as to the question of any degree of rctrosi;ec- 
tive transfer, I understand you object to any relaxation 
of the regulations binding the Trustees? — I think our Ael 
is a perfect Act, and the pon-ers we have are <init(‘ 
reasonable. 

90. y^eafi iwssideutesl — Exactly. I do not know 
where we should stop if that Act were relaxed and peojile 
were able to put in claims for all kinds of tilings. 

91. Or proposals? — Projiosals or claims. 

92. For example, we have certain things in Ediiilnirgl'. 
which your Trustees would, 1 imagine, be \ ery glad to 
get for a consideration ? — Yes. 

93. Should there not be some method of arranging 
that?— It might be a matter of exchange. Then of 
course, according to the present Acts, we sliould have to 
consider whetlier tlie object which u’as proposed to be 
excliangcd — the object in oui- possession - was unfit. 

94. I am asking you whetlier you would object ,to 
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discretioiiai'y jjowei-s bein^ conferred on your trustees?— 
No, 1 have no per.sonal objection. ^ 

•’ 9."!, (Sir John /■Juans.) Have you had any difficulty 

• with South Kensington bidding against you or you 
bidding agaiust theiu? — No, I do not remember any 
■ case, certainly not in recent years. 

90. Do South Kensington act as agents for the Eoyal 
Irish .;5,cademy at sales in London?— The Eoyal Irish 
Jluseuni is under the Science and Art Department now, 
I think. 

97. I believe they are the acting officers ?— Yes. 

98. But the main jioint which occurs to me, as one on 
which we want some enlightenment, is this ; you speak 
about being able to make regulations not to enter into 
competition. That, 1 presume, refers to public sales — 
sales by auction ?— Yes, mainly. 

99. Do you sec any possible regulation that would 
prevent the British iluseum from entering into private 
negotiations for the ijurchase of anything ? — No. 

100. Would it be possible in the case of a private 
negotiation to refer the matter to Ireland or Scotland, 
and au'ait the result ? — Well, it depends entirely on the 
circuinstanoes. It might be a matter of time; for 
instance, an offer might come in suddenly. A rnan 
may come with an article and say, “ I want 500/. ; if I 
ha\’C 500/. to-day you shall have the aidicle ; if not 
it will go to the Continent.” It would then be our duty 
to buy it at onco if we wanted it. 

1 01. No regulation could be allowed to affect that?— No 

102 . With regard to the general question, is not it 
extremely desiraltle that the national collection — which 
is really the British Museum— should have representative 
series both from Ireland and Scotland for comparison with 
those of England ?— Decidedly. 

10 - 8 . You are .strongly of that opinion ? — Most deci- 
dedly ; otherwise we should lose our position as a 
“ British” mu.seum and become an English mirseum. 

104. Do you know of your own knowledge in whom the 
collection of Ireland is %’ested ; is it vested in the nation, 
or does it belong to the Eoyal Irish Academy ?— That I 
am not in a position to say. I should think, being under 
the Science and Art Department, it would belong to the 
nation. 

lO.'i. I believe it is under their management, but not in 
their ownersliii> ?— I do not know exactly how that is. 

100. (.1/?-- John MorleyJ) Keferring to one of your 
answci-s to Sir John Evans, you do not accept, as a 
matter of ])riiici]ile, that when, for example, these Celtic 
ornaments weio found in Ireland, and a strong Irish 
fooling was found to exist that they had better be 
placed in the Duhlin Museum, you would not say that 
the unbridled iiisLinct of the collector— in the case of a 
museum, armed with unlimited funds — is to prevail 
over these local sentiments, and that all these objects, if 
they are only local in the .sense of being loealK found, 
are "to be swept up into the British Museum ? -I did not 
mean Ui.it. Sir -folin Evans v'as putting rather the 
extreme case tliat we ought to purchase the object, in 
order to prevent its being lost altogether. 

107. {Sir John Evans.) If you defer a bargain in- 
definitely, while other people have to consider what they 
will give, the cliance-s are in many cases that the bargain 
will Jail through? --Naturally; we must not injure our- 
selves in that way. It would be absurd that the museum 
should be injured by having to allow time for other 
bodies to make up their mind. But Mr. Morley, I under- 
stand, i.s putting the broad principle to me, and I quite 
agree. 

105. (J/>\ John 2[orley.) You are not so mastered by 
tlic idea of maldiig your collection perfect as to feel 
younself justified in denuding the National Museums of 
irelaml and Scotland by purchasing anything on which 
you can lay youV hands ? — Certainly not. 

109. {Sir John Evans.) You have had arrangements 
with the Scotti.sh Anf i(|uavies, and I pre-sume occasionally 
with the Eoyal Irish Academy with regaixl to the pur- 
chase of objects? — A.s to the Royal Irish Academy the 
only case I rcmoinber was in the matter of the Asliburn- 
haiii Manu.script.'. That was really a matter which the 
Government took u)>. jUI the Irish manuscripts in the 
collection went to the Eoyal Irivsh Academy. 

110. {Chairmait.) On the point raised by Sir John 
j-lvans just now as to whether the collection in Ireland is 
really a national one, 1 should like to ask you this. 
I'nder the Treasury Minute, dated the 9th November 
1877, one of the conditions made by the 'rrea-sury in its 
negotiations with the Royal Irish Academy was : “ The 


entire collection of antiquarian coins and medals 
belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, with such addi- 
tions as may be hereafter made to them, and the 
cabinets, glass cas^, &c. in which they are contained, to 
be conveyed to the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education to be retained in Ireland on behalf of the 
public.” That is, I believe, copied from an analogous 
condition in the agreement entered into between the 
Treasury and the Scottish Museum. Therefore in both 
these cases whatever things are deposited in the.se 
national museums of Scotland and Ireland are to be 
retained there on behalf of the public ?— Clearly. 

111. {Sir John Evans.) In point of fact the collections 
vest in tliose bodies. 

{Chairman.) They vest in those bodies to be retained for 
the public in perpetuity. Now, there is another question 
arising out of what you said just now. YMu told us, I 
think, that in the case of the Glenlyon broocli tlie 
ultimate result of the negotiations was that you said you 
were not able, under your Act of Parliament, to let 
them have the brooch itself, but you were able to 
provide them with a copy of that brooch, which copy, I 
believe, you contend is very difficult to distinguish from 
the original. In such a case as that, does ir not occur 
to you that it would be convenient, in order to meet the 
national sentiment, which we know has a great deal to 
do with these questions, that the original should, if it 
were made possible by Act of Parliament, vest in or 
be deposited with the national museum of the country 
to which it belongs, and that an exact copy, such as you 
describe, would be sufficient for all practical purposes 
for the British Museum ? — I do not know whether I 
ought to answer that question. I do not know whether 
you are asking me as Director of the Museum or as a 
private iiidiviSual. 

112. Let me ask you this further question ; you need 
not answer it unless you like. Have you had any 
opportunity of discussing these matters at all with 
your Trustees before coming here ? I mean, have you 
conferred with them on the views you have expressed 
to us ? — Of course, I have gathered their views at the 
meetings of the standing committee- 

113. Do you think there is nothing in what you have 
said that they would be likely to object to? — W^ell 
there are two members of the standing committee here. 

114. But I mean you have given us some \'ery im- 
ortant views as to the possibility of these matters 
eing carried on in the future in a certain way ? — Yes ; 

I think I may say that I have expressed the ifiews of 
the standing committee. 

115. {Sir John Evans.) I think the standing committee 
has expressed its opinion very strongly with regard to 
that proposed Act of Parliament. 

{Sir Herbert Maxwell.) That was with regard to that 
particular Bill. 

116. {Sir John Evans.) I think their view w.as that the 
whole subject reiiuired further coiisideiutiou from 
various points of view, and that is certainly still the 
ojiinion of the Tmstees, I think. 

{ Witness.) The Trustees have alway.s taken the strong 
ground that we must stand by the Statute. 

117. (J/r. John Morley.) But surely tlie minute of 
the standing committee u’hich you read, as Sir John 
Evans tmly says, was to the effect that they could not 
stand the width of Mr. Redmond’s Bill, hut they did 
not regard the whole question as closed. 

{Sir John Evans.) Oh, no. 

1 18 . {ChairmanJ) The words are, that the Bill “ while in 
one sense very narrow in its scope, rai.sos a very large 
question, and is in entire opposition to the principles 
which have hitherto been adoiited in reference to the 
national collections, and that if the law which defines 
the Trustees’ obligations in regard to tlio.se collections is 
to be altered it .should be only after careful consideration 
of the question in all its bearings, and on the initiative 
of Her Majesty’s Oovermnent.” It in fact, upon 
that that this Committee was aiipointed. 

{Sir John Evans.) The feeling would also be that if 
the law is to be altered it ought not to be altered merely 
to meet a particular case or two cases. 

119. {Chairman) Do you gather that that Is the view 
of the Trustees? — That I think is so. 

120. {Sir T. Esmonds) I jircsume Jlr. Bead will 
answer any questions of detail with regard to tlie 
matter of your statement put before us in evidence as to 
the Irisli gold ornaments? — Yes ; he is the keciim' of the 
Deiiartment which conducted the negotiation. 
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121. {Chairman.) Wliat is your position?— 1 am the 
Keeper of the Department of British and Mediieval 
Antiquities and Ethnography. 

122. How long have you held that po.sition? — Since 
1896, having entered the Museum in 1880. 

12S. Will you give us any particulars you wish to add 
to what has been stated by Sir Edward Thompson as 
regards the acquisition of these Irish antiquities in the 
first place? — I do not think there is much for me to add 
with regard to that particular matter. The whole 
negotiation was a very simiile matter, and it was done 
quite in the ordinary way of business, and I do not 
know that I have anything I should wish to add to the 
statement that Sir Edward Thompson has made which, 
of course, is practically my own statement. 

124. I need hardly say you had no communications 
wuth any bodies in Ireland ?— None whatever. 

125. You did not give them any notice, and they did 
not call your attention to the matter ?— No ; I had no 
communication with them whatever. 

126 . Then, on the Irish aspect of the quefftion, can yon 
recall any instance where applications had been made to 
you by the Royal Irish Academy or any other body in 
Ireland with a view to their obtaining any obiect they 
desired to have without incurring the competition of the 
British Museum 1 — Of recent years, I think, since Colonel 
Plunkett has been at the Jluseum, we arc very fre- 
(luently corresponding, and he very frequently asks my 
advice about a good many things. No longer ago than 
yesterday moniiiig I had a similar letter from him ; 
but whether any request of precisely that character 
came I do not remember ; I do not think so, in my time. 
On the other hand, my predecessor in office rendered very 
considerable benefits to the Royal Irish Academy by 
recommending, for instance, to the Government the 
purchase of the Petrie Collection. He was a friend of 
Sir William Wilde, who was the then Keeper of the Royal 
Irish Academy^s Museum ; he was on very intimate 
terms with and Icnew the people, and it is not likely 
that anything would have come before him except as a 
personal matter ; as to that I cannot, of course, speak 
of my own knowledge. 

127. It is obvious, I think, that from time to time 
objects may be offered in the market in London without 
having been offered in Dublin or Edinburgh. Therefore, 
I suppose, the representative of the British Museum 
here would have opportunities of exercising those good 
offices you speak of, in the way of calling the attention 
of the Irish or Scottish ilnseums to objects which were 
in the market or coining into the market ? — Unquestion- 
ably, on many occasions. 

128. But you do not yourself recall any occasion since 
you have been at the Museum in which that has 
hajipened?— No, I think not with regard to Ireland, I 
should mention one thing that comes perhai»s within 
that category At the sale of tlie Fountaiue Collection 
there was one very important object, which is beyond all 
question, I talce it, of Irish interest ; that is, the arm of 
Saint Lachteen j it was a reliquary which contained the 
arm of tlii.s Irish saint : it v’as called bv [ii,s name. This 
vas a very fine work of art, and had been in this 
English collection for more than a century. It was a 
collection made by Sir Andrew Fountaiue. Y'hen tlii.s 
collection came to be sold at Christie’s, m}' ijredecessor, 
Sir A. Wollaston Franks, wished to buy this reliquary; 
he was very keen about it indeed. He had .some talk 
with Lord Powerscourt, who, I thinlc, on that occasion 
more or less represented the Royal Irish Academy, and 
after discussing the matter, Sir Wollaston Franks gave 
way to Lord Powerscourt, and did not compete for this 
very fine work of art ; one of the finest things, certainly, 
that has been .sold in my time of this period of medieval 
Irish art. That is now, 1 believe, in th.e Dublin 
•Museum. It went for what seems now an absurdlv 
low price, and it was not a I’cry high one then. 

129. Then, turning to Reotlaiid, will you tell the Com- 
mittee exactly what happened in the case of the }iurchase 
of the Glenlyon brooch? — There Ithink I can add some- 
thing that is perhaps material. I do not think it seemed 
to be clear why, in the first place, in my negotiation with 
-Mr. Cavfrae — whom, I may mention, f did recognise as 
the agent of the Scottish antiquaries — I offered to 
show him my report if he would first tell me what 
his limit was. ify own experience tells me that when- 
ever an agent is authorised to buy a particular thing 
at a sale by auction, he naturally has given him by 
his principal a limit beyond which he is not to go, or at 
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least to a very trifling amount, ily limit wa.s practieallj 
fixed by my own Report, which had bpeii written a week 
before and sent in to the Trustees, and was out of my 
hands. Therefore I thought if Mr, Carfrae would say 
to me that he was going to lOOf. for this brooch, foi' 
instance, my Rejjort saying 200?., I should then have 
advised him that he would lose it, according to my view. 
My desire was that it should be secured. If he had said 
he was going to 200?. or more, 1 should then have said, 

Well, I will take the responsibility of retiring from the 
position,” But Mr. Carfrae gives me no such opening ; 
he declines to say anything at all, and therefore my 
orders from the Trustees are to buy the brooch for 200?. 
or thereabouts— that is how I read theju. Mr. Carfrae 
does not give me any r)pening at all for making the 
slightest concession. The only thing he says is, “ You 
must give it up to us,” without assigning any reason 
except that it was a Scottish brooch, which I did not 
question. I hope I have made it clear why I took tliat 
particuhir course, and I do not think, in the position in 
which I then stood, I could ilia-''® done anything else. 
There was barely time even to consult Sir Edward 
Thompson, because the sale was at one o’clock I think, 
and this conversation would be about eleven o’clock. 

130. How long had it been within your knovdeclge 
that the Glenlyon brooch was coming to be offered for 
sale ?— As a matter of fact it was offered to me by a 
jeweller, but he would not name a price, and I could not 
entertain it. TJien the next I heard of it was at 
Chri.stie’s, which was probably a fortnight or three 
weeks before the day of the .sale. 

131. Was any coniiiuniicatiou made by you to the 
Scottish museums that thi.s thing was likelyto come iiitn 
the market for sale ? — NOj none whatever. 1 regaid my 
department as being a collection which should justify its 
name as the Department of British Antiquities ; there- 
fore I should not feel that I was called upon to advis(^ 
anybody, in fact, beyond advising the Trustees that such 
a thing was coming up. It wa.s my duty to secure it at 
a reasonable price. 1 take it that in this particiiliir 
case my duty was very clear ami simple. 

132. But if a regulation or a rule had been in exisl- 
nce at that time, we will say promulgated by the 

Trustees of the British Museum for the sake of 
argument, that notice was to be given where the officers 
of the British kluseum became aware tliat an article was 
coming into the market of special interest to Scotland 
or Ireland, there would have been no difficulty then in 
your informing the Society of Scottish .Viitiriuanes ns 
soon as you became aware cjf it yourself, then the>' 
would have had time to considoi' ami act '! — lust so 

133. As I under.staud your |iosilion it is that in the 
absence of any such rule or condition, you consider yoiii' 
first duty is to your own Museum, and that you should 
secure anything that you consider in that sense of 
British interest for your own lifuseum ? — (.'Icarly. 

134. Then if the Scottisli or the Irish bi)dy interested 
hajipenccl to become aware of this they nnglit, if time 
and opportunity served interfere, and ymi woidd 
be disiiosed to enter into negotiation with them 
Decidedly. There never has been anything except on 
these two occasions otherwise than the most friendly 
relations. With regard to the most imjiortant Irish 
thing that had happened in my time, namely, with 
regard to this arm — this reliquary— there wc gave way. 
Witli regard to another very important thing at Editi- 
rjurgh, the part of our set of Cffiessmeii, or sets of 
Chessmen from the Island of Lewis (tlii.s is a new ease 
that I am speaking of) there again Dr. Amlenson, who 
was the keeper of the Museum, wrote to Sir Wollaston 
Franks, and asked him not to compete. We have a very 
good .series of these, and we judged tliat we could do 
without them, and out of friendly courtesy we did not 
compete for these thiug.s, and they are now, f think, in 
the Museum at Edinburgh. 

13-). There was one question which .Sir Edward 
Thom}ison rather left for you, namely, what was the 
course of bidding in the case of the Glenlyon brooch !■ 

Of course at an auction it is very difficult' to say who i.s 
i-eally making tlie bids, because if a man is well known 
to be very likely to buy a thing of a particular class, the 
chances are that he will employ somebody else to do hi.s 
bidding ; but as far as I am aware ?ilr. t’arfrao had no 
agent at all ; in fact the agent he wonld have cnqiloyeil 
tiaturally was the agent that I employ. [ do not know — 

I have not heard from that day to this— that ho ever 
had an agent. He was standing beside mo— my agent 
being on my other side. I kejit my eye upon him to sec 
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got beyond about i.'iOf. It went very rapidly up to that 

sum, and then gradually slackened as the number of 
))idders lessened. 

].T6. Who was the final bidder against you ?— That is 
what I cannot say. I understood at the time that it was 
a ))rivate indiv idual (one of the Curries) but Mr. Carfrae 
lias told me since that it was his bid ; how he made it I 
do not know. He might have employed an agent, but I 
do not know that he did, nor has he told me that he did. 

137. {Bh- T. Emnonde.) I notice in Sir Edward 
Thompson’s statement the date of finding these Irish 
gold ornaments is given as the autumn of 1896?— No, 
it came to m.v notice then, but I think they were found 
in the s])ring. 

138. [f Sir Patrick Coll, of Dublin, states that these 
things were found in the month of January, 1897, evi- 
dently he is not very well informed ? — 1 hope he is 
lictter informed about other things. 

139. Wliat i.s yonr opinion about these gold ornarnents? 
—I have written my opinion of them. This i.s the 
briefest statement of the case that I can make, and 
although it contains some elementary statements I have 
tried to make it complete, even at that ri.sk 

“ There is an idea prevalent that when Celtic art and 
Celtic civilization are spoken of, the reference must of 
ucce.ssity be to Ireland or Scotland. This idea can only 
be held ill defiance of the facts, to the firm 

establishment of the Roman power in England, there is 
no more reason for connecting the Celts with Ireland or 
Scotland, than with the South of England. During the 
Roman domination Celtic art considerably influenced 
that of their conquerors, but gradually disappeared in 
the parts of Jingland nearest to the Continent, subsisting 
only in the less accessible parts of Britain and Ireland. 
There it remained as a living art during the pagan times 
of Britain, and it is to this seclusion that we owe its 
xisteuce in early inediseval times. 

“ But, during the earlier period to which the objects 
now in question belong, which may be roughly called 
from 300 B.c. to 100 A.D., the Celtic population who 
created this renuukable form of art was spread not only 
over the whole of the South of England, but was v'idely 
distributed over the Continent. In Germany, Austria, 
Prance, Switzerland, Italy, and even further afield, 
remains of this artistic race are found, differing only in 
time and relatively in style. 

“ But it was in Britain about the beginning of our 
era, that the art attained its highest development, and 
this country stands without a rival for the quality of its 
late Celtic work. 

“My predecessor in office, the late Sir A. Wollaston 
J?’ranks, wa.s thefirsbto separate the antiquities of this 
class into a category of their own under the name of 
Late Celtic, a term which has been generally adopted 
ill England. Before the publication of the work edited 
by him and called ‘ Hone Ferales,’ tliey had been_ a 
imzzlo to aiitiiiuaries, some calling them Roman while 
others assigned them to a later period. 

“ During the whole time that he was in the British 
-Museum Sir Wollaston Franks never missed an op- 
poi'tunity of securing any remains Ijeloiiging to this 
period, and the result is a fine series, worthy of his 
knowledge and perspicacity. In preparing this edition 
of “ Hone Ferules,” which 1 inaj^ mention is the standard 
work on the subject, he necessarily gathered together the 
best existing examples of the peculiar form of art which 
he had made the subject of study. I have made an 
analysis of the various localities in which the specimens 
illustrated and mentioned werefound, with the following 
results, viz ; 

“From Svv'itzei'land 17 objects, from France seven, 
Germany 10, Scotland nine, Ireland eight, and from 
England -16. 

“ It will scarcely he asserted by anyone wlio knew 
Sir Wollaston Franks and his methods, that he would 
allow any bias to interfere with his arclwjological work. 
He would naturally select the best and most charac- 
teristic examjiles that lie could find. He was well 
acquainted witli both the Scottish and Irish collections, 
anil was in fact an intimate friend of Sir William Wilde, 
then keeper of the Irish collections. It is, therefore, 
not unfair to assume that he found the best and most 
characteristic .s]iecimens among those from English dis- 
coveries. The form of art known as Late Celtic is, 
therefore, pre-eminently English. 

“ The bare fact tliat an object, particularly if made of 


precious metal, is found in a locality is by no means 
evidence that it necessarily has any other connection 
with the place. In the present case the cu'cumstanccs 
seem rather to lead to an opposite conclusion, viz., that 
these golden objects were the prize of some jjiraticai 
foray, and therefore in all probability belonged else- 
where than where they were found. Instances are not 
wanting in support of this contention with regard to 
Ireland. A hoard of silver objects, comprising frag- 
ments of Roman plate so hacked and cut up as to show 
conclusively that there was no value atta^ed to them 
except as metal, was found in Coleraine in the year 1831, 
with them were found small coins denarii, &c., of 
Roman emperors from Constantius II. 

“In the account of this find published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (vol ii., p. 189), 
Dr. Drummond, endeavouring to show how the 
objects came there, says ; — ‘ There is yet another mode 
of accounting for these remains of antiquity, not less 
plausible. The early Irish, like tlie neighbouring nations,, 
were fond of making predatory excureions. They often 
landed on the shores of England and Wales, and carried 
off whatever spoil fell into their hands. Of the spoils 
by which they were sometimes enriched it may suffice 
to mention an instance, extracted from O’Flalierty's 
Ogygia 2 , pp. 182-83. Crimthan Nianair, the 111th 
monarch of Ireland, towai'ds the end of the first century,. 
returned from a ‘ foreign expedition in which he obtaineil 
a very rich booty, among which was a golden chariot, a 
pair of tables studded with 300 brilliant gems, a quilt of 
vai'ious colours, a cloak interwoven with threads of 
gold, a sword engraved witli various figures of serpents, 
which were of the purest gold ; a shield cniho.ssed with 
refulgent silver studs ; a spear which always gave an 
incurable wound; a sling, so unerring that it never 
missed ; two hounds coupled irith a chain which, being 
made of silver, was worth 200 coii^ ; ivith other valuable 
rarities.' ” 

“ The same author informs us that, about the middle 
of the third century, Connac, the 126th monarch of 
Ireland ‘equipped a large fieet which he sent to the 
nortli of Britain where he was committing depredations 
for three years.’ (p. 238). 

“The great diversity of style, as well as the difference 
in the quality of the gold of the various objects com- 
prised in the hoard, point very clearly to some such 
explanation as the foregoing of their being found 
together. Further, there is nothing in the chaj'acter ot 
the work that is especially Irish. On the contraiy, the 
closest analogy for the most particular feature, ^'iz., the 
gold chains, is seen in an English discovery of the same 
period, two brooches from Lancashire, and Mr. A. J. 
Evans, in his paper on the discoveiy, finds tlie nearest 
analogue to tlie highly ornamental gold collar in a 
shield from the Thames. Nor even if it be granted that 
the boat is a model of a coracle — this form of boat was 
fully as English as it was at a later period Irish. 

“ I do not consider that there i.s any proof, arclneo- 
logical or otherwise, that this hoard has any but an 
accidental connection with Ireland. The probability is 
fully as great, if not greater, that these objects were the 
production of the people popularly known as the Ancient 
Britons. As such they are most interesting illustrations 
of British history, and could nowhere be more appro- 
priately jilaced tLaii in the British Museum, the central 
museum of the empire." That gii'es yon in brief niy 
view of the relations of these objects to the British 
Museum primarily and by implication elsewh''re. 

140. (Chazniian.) They were for a good many hundreds 
of yearn, at all events, entombed in Ireland ? — Yes, it is 
veiy probable. 

141. (Si}' T. Esvwnde.) This is a very interesting paper, 
but it is a question rather for antiquarians ? — It is an 
antiquarian matter, no doubt. 

142. I am very glad to have your opinion about these 
gold ornaments, but I want to a.sk yon not so much 
as to their character, but as to their value from an 
arclneological point of view? — That is jiractically an- 
swered by my report to the Trustees, that I considered 
their value to be 600L 

143. But from the antiquarian point of view what do 
you think their value is ?— I must refer you to tlie report. 
There are two kinds of value to an object, one is the 
amount of money that you can get for it in the market, 
and the other is the historical or archieological or anti- 
quarian interest ; in the one case the value is 600 (., in 
the other you have ray opinion in the report which I 
sent to the Trustees, whicli Sir Edward Thomiisou lias- 
read, and my general view of the matter is given in the 
paper that I has'c read to yon at this moment. I do 
not know what other point of view there can be. 
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144. You are cortiiin they are Celtic T\-ork ?— There is 
no question of that. Tliey helonged tr> the class that has 
been uniyersallyacceptetl — 1 think 1. may say universally — 
as what is called late Celtic Art. That is to say, they 
belong to a period when iron was used, and so on. 

144.*_We had an expression of opinion, I think, that 
they might be Homan ? 

14;j. (Sir JoImi Eva/u.) Y'hat do you consider the 
chains are ? — It is rather difficult to discriminate as to 
precisely what is Roman and what is Celtic, seeing that 
these people were working at the same time, and, as I 
stated, they influenced the art of the Romans. This 
particular form of chain is certainly an Oriental style, 
and might, therefore, have come with the Celts in the 
early times from the south east or wherever they came 
from. 

14(5. {*S'w' T. Ennioiuk.) In the British Museum you 
have a very fine collection of Celtic gold ornaments ?— 
Not of Celtic gold ornaments. We have a good selec- 
tion, but not of gold ornaments. They are bronze 
chiefly. 

147. You have not, for instance, such a good collection 
_ of'gold ornanients as they have in Uul>lin1 — I thinknot 

although it is more than a iiuarter of a century since I 
have seen the Dublin collection. 

148. There was some paper read at one of the societies 
I think on the subject ? — A paper was read by Mr. A. J. 
Evans, which I referred to in my re|Jort. That was read 
at the Society of Antiquaries on the 14th January last 
year. 

149. There i.s no .statement made there as to the exact 
place at which these things were found? — No. 

150. It was not generally known then, I presume? — 
I did not know it, and Mr. Evans could not know it as 
far as I aur a^vare. It was certainly jiot generally 
known. 

151. Have you any idea if the Royal Irish Academy 
knew anything about it at this time ? — I should think 
they ought to have done. At that time they had been 
found about a year. If it had been my business I think 
I should have heard of it before a twelvemonth had 
jjas.sed ; but I had no communication from them, and 
therefore I cannot say. Of my own Icnowledge I know 
nothing whatever as to what they knew in the inattei'. 

152. And yon have no idea as to whether the Royal 
Irish Academy had any opportunity of offering for these 
gold ornaments. They were never offered to them, were 
they? — No, nor w'ere they offered to me as far as I 
know. 

15.3. {Ghairnian.) When you say they were not offered 
are you speaking of the.se gold ornaments? — Yes, they 
were not offered to me ^ I ottered for them. The owner 
did not bring them to England for the purpose of selling 
them, as far as I know. One cannot tell, of couree, 
what a man’s motives are, and I do not go into that at 
all. Mr. Day brings them here, and they appear to me 
to be things which would be rightly placed in the British 
Museum ; tlren I approach ilr. Day and say, “If you 
think of selling them at any time I think they ought to 
go to theBriti^i Jliiseimi.” ilr. Day says, probably, that 
be had not thought of it, or something Hire that ; 1 
cannot recollect exactly what he did say, but if he did 
he would give me tlie refusal, and then negotiations 
went on. 

154. {Sir T. Esmoiule.) Did Mr. Day say he would 
'* give you the refusal of them? — Probably he would put 

me off at first. I do not say ho used those particular 
words, but that would be the imjires.sion created in my 
mind — that if he would sell them to anybody he would 
probably let me know. 

155. Then you had no idea that he was in communica- 
tion with anybody else for the puri>ose of selling them ? 
—No. 

156. He said nothing about being in communication 
with the Royal Irish Academy ? — No, nothing at all. 

157. So that as far as you are aware the Royal Iri.sh 
Academy had not been communicated with in this 
matter up to this time ? — Of course that I do not know. 

108. You did not know that they were anyhow? — No. 

159. So that of course you acted in this matter with- 
out any idea of w-alking on the corns of the Royal Irish 
Academy ? — We had no idea of the kind. 

160, They had not been communicated with so far as 
ou are aware, and you thought that you had a free 
and? — Certainly. 1 considered it my duty, as I did in 

the case of the Glenlyon brooch or any other imijortant 
1868. 


object wliicli comes within my cognisance— if it is a 
suitable thing for the British .Musemii and I have the 
money to buy it, I consider that my tir.st duty is to 
recommend the Trustees to buy it. 

161. If T were iu your position I sliould probably 
tliinlc the same?— I do not think tliere can be any 
question about it. 

162 . T'lave you any idea what is the ]iosition of the 
Royal Irish Acadeinj; with regard to these objects — not 
as regai-ds these particular objects, but Irish curiosities 
generally?— Are you asking me as to the importance of 
their position ? 

163. No. What i.s the official position with regard to 
Irish antiquities generally — wc will say gold ornaments, 
to make it nioi'e irrecise ?— I should take it that their 
position is much the same as that of the British Museuiu 
with regard to British antiquities, is it not ? 

164. I do not pretend to know what tlie ]iositinn of 
the British Museum i.s with regard to British antiquities. 
— If important things in these classes come forward in 
the market or in ])rivate ]iossession, or what not, it is the 
duty of the respective hearls of departments to try and 
secure such as are wanted for the collection. That is 
the jiosition that tliey ivould talcc up. 

165. The Bi'itish Museum has no better standing than 
that in regard to these things ? — We have no ))i'escriptive 
riglitto any aiitiiiuities at all that I know of. Jlost 
British antiquities, 1 am sorry to say, arc purchaseil. 

166. Have you any pre.scriptive right tojmrchase? — 
No. 

167. IVliat is the ]iosition with regard to English 
treasure troi'e ? — It goes to the Treasury. 

168. And from tliere? — I am not iu a jiositioii to go 
into the very complicated law of treasure trove, but 
what happens usually is this. Suppose a vase of coins is 
found, the finder gives notice, or is made to give notice, 
to tlie police or magistrates that he has made a dis- 
coveiy in the nature of treasure trove, and he goes to the 
Treasury. The Treasury then — and this has hajipcncd 
several times in my time — sends these objects to the 
British Museum, and asks us to be good eiinugh to 
furnish them with a report of the bullion or intrinsic 
value and the market value ; or, in the case of objects 
which come within our line, tlie arclueological I'aluo of 
the objects, and at the same time to .state whether wo 
want any of them. We do this, and the things go bade 
— or in one case they went to the South Iveiisingtoii 
Museum. That find of silver plate on Parliament Mill 
was referred to me, and as it seemed a better find for 
the South Kensington Museum than the British i\luseum 
— being ratlier modern — they have gone to the Woutli 
Kensington Museum. 

169. Then in the case of English trea.siire trove the 
Treasury communicates with the British Museum 
authorities when the treasure is found? — That i.s the 
usual course, yes. 

170. {Mr. John Morle'/.) Is it handed as a free gift 
either to you or South Kensington ?—C)h,' no, wc have 
to jiay for it. 

171. {Sir T. Esmonde.) That is your position a.s 
far as treasure trove in England is concerned, but you 
are not aware what is tlie jiosition of the Royal Irish 
Academy so far as Irish treasure trove is concerned? — 

T cannot say that I kiiow._ In fact, the position of the 
British Museum is exceedingly ill-defined, and the whole 
law of treasure trove seems to me a hopeless mmldle. 

172. You are aware that the position of the Royal 
Irish Academy towards treasure trove in Ireland is 
more or less the same a.s tlmt of the British Museum 
towards treasure trove in England ? — 1 do not know any- 
thing about it, but I can (juite imagine that it is. 

173. You have never been aware of that eircumstaiicc, 
and you are not aware of that now ? — No. 

174. Now, with regard to these gold ornaments, has 
there been any eominunication^between the Royal Irish 
Academy and the British Museum ?— Y'ith regard to 
this matter ? 

17.5. Yes, since their purchase?— That, I think, Sir 
Edward Thompson ought to -have answered, because 
nothing went through me. Officially, of course, all 
communications to the British Museum from the Royal 
Irish Acadamy, or any other body, should come to the 
head of the museum, and then he would refer it to the 
official concerned. Tluit would be the strictly (,)fficial 
course, but of course I need not say that official life 
would be impossible if eveiything went through that 
B 


Mr. a II. 
Head, F.s.A. ? 

7 Dec. 1898. 
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Mr. C: H. painful process, therefore Col. Plunkett unites direct to 
Bead, F.s.A. me about certain things with which he knows that I am 
- — acq^uainted, instead of writing to Sir Edward Thompson 

% Deo. 1898. and the latter sending the communication on to me, but 
notliing has come so far as I know'. 

176. Either before or after the sale? — After the sale. 

177. {Sir Edivard Thorrwymn). The first communica- 
tion came up through the Treasury. 

{Witness). Sir Edward Thompson might have asked 
me to look at these statements and see whether they were 
accurate or not, but the letter came from the Treasury 
to him, therefore technically it is not from the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

178. It was Mr. Robert Day that the trustees pur- 
chased from 1— Yes. 

179. You have already said that you did not know 
whether Mr. Day had had any communication with tlie 
Royal Irish Academy before the pm-chase 1 — No, I could 
not know anything about that. 

180. Mr. Day sold the gold ornaments, and of course he 
is quite satisfied with having done so, but has he made any 
communication to you or the British Museum, or to any 
other official department with reference to these gold 
ornaments ? — Yes. 

181. Do you know when it was? — That again Sir 
Edward Thompson should know. I think on one or two 
occasions he -wrote, offering to buy them back again. 
I am not cognisant of the whole of the matter. 

{Sir Ediuard Thompson.) The matter came up to us 
through the Treasury. An application w-as made to the 
Treasury from the Royal Irish Academy. The Royal 
Irish Academy wrote to the Under Secretary at Dublin, 
the Under Secretary wrote to the Treasury, and the 
Treasury sent it on to us. 

{Chairman.) What is the date of that ? — 

Sir Edward YAo?n?)soa.— The letter from the Royal 
Irish Academy is 19th April 1898, the letter from the 
Under Secretary is 27th April 1898, and the Treasury 
letter to us is 30th April 1898. Then it came before the 
Trustees. 

{Ciiairmani) Was that before or after the purcliase ?— 

{Sir John Evans.) A year after the purchase and a 
year and a iiuarter after they were exhibited. 

( JIYtrees.«i.) I, of course, only heard the re.sult of these 
letters. Prom w'hom the suggestion came could not 
matter to me. 

{Sir T. Esmonde). Mr. Day has offered to purchase 
them back, lias he ? 

(Sir E. Thonq>son). He made an offer and tlien with- 
drew it. 

{ChairnMn). I will read to you the actual letter ; 
“Myrtle Hill House, Cork, April 13th, 1898. Sir, — 
During the past year the trustees of the British Museum 
purchased from me for 600i. some Celtic gold ornaments 
that were found in the Nortlr of Ireland. I believe it is 
your wish that I should write and inform you that I 
will repay the tru.stees the above-named amount if they 
will transfer the ornaments to me, and that ujion their 
doing so I will hand them over to the Royal Irish 
Academy, who in their turn will reimburse me for them. 
I have, itc., Robert Day.” Then there is this note at the 
side, “This offer was, I understand, subsequently with- 
dra-wn.” 

{Sir E. Thonqyson.) Mr. Day withdrew the offer on 
the 19th May. I have the letter here. Mr. Day’s 
offer to repurchase -was passed on to me, and I_ got 
into correspondence with him, explaining the position 
of things. He -ft-rites on the 19th May, 1898 ; 
“Dear Bir,— -In answer to your letter referring to the 
Celtic gold oraaments, which I am sorry had not an 
earlier reply. I beg to witlidra-\v my offer to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and hope tlie objects will 
have their permanent home in tlie British Museum.” 

{Chairman.) I understand that the offer had been 
made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer qua Trustee 
of the British Museum, not qnd Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ? 

{Sir Edward Thompson.) I do not know exactly w'hy 
Mr. Day w'ent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I suppose dealing with money matters Mr. Day thought 
the proper quarter to write to was the Exchequer. 

182-8. {Sir T. Esmonde.) TheRoyallrish Academy, as 
far as you are aware, made no effort whatever to get 
hold of these gold ornaments before they were offered to 
the Britisli Museum ?— None. 


189. Therefore, in your opinion, the responsibility for 
losing these gold ornaments rests witli them? — Un- 
questionably it seems so to me. 

190. {Sir Herbert MaxwelV) 1 understand that the 
only case in which you have had any sort of disagi-ee- 
nient with tlie Society of Scottish Antiquaries is this 
case of the Glenlyon brooch?— Yes, that is the only 
thing that has come witliin my knowledge. 

191. And you say that might easily have been avoided 
by better arrangements on their part ? — I think so, if 
you like to put it in that way ; I tliink a little common 
sense on the part of the agent might liavo made tlie 
thing very simple. 

192. Naturally you do not wish'to find yourself in 
competition with the Scottish National Museum ?— It is 
most unpleasant, and in most cases most unlikely, 1 
thinlc. 

193. -As the accident has happened, do you agree witli 
Sir Edward Thompson that it would be very undesirable 
to give discretionary powers to the Trustees to rectify 
not in an individual case, or in one or two cases, but to 

g ive them a general power of setting miscarriages of 
lat nature right?— My answer all depends upon the 
definition of the word “ miscarriage.” 

194. I use it in the sense of an historical national 
object leaving the kingdom whence it derives its par- 
tici-dar interest?— It has not left the kingdom in this 
case ; I mean it still remains in the kingdom. 

{2Ir. John Morleyi) And it is “ the United Kingdom ” 
also. 

195. {Sir Jlerhen-t Macmoell.) If that is going on tlie 
notes I should like to ask this. The historical interest 
of the Glenlyon brooch arose long before the Union of 
Scotland with England ? — Tliat is possible. 

196. Is it not the case that any historical interest 
which it possesse.s arose long before the Uirion ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

197. Then if, I will not call it a miscarriage, but if a 
circumstance occurs which conveys out of the kingdom 
•which confers the hi.storic interest any object into 
another kingdom, do you object to any power being 
given to your Tmstees to mutify the natural desire of 
tlie people of either country? — I sliould think it would 
be most difficult to confer such a pow'er without impos- 
ing a most undesirable amount of responsibility upon 
the Trastees. I should be sorry for the Trustees if the 
responsibility were put ujion them of liaving to decide 
between the rival claims in such cases as you put. I 
think the Trustees would rather avoid it, and I certainly 
think it would lead to more trouble than profit to 
anyone. 

1 98-201 . Then you would disregard the national feeling 
altogether ? — I do not know anything about national 
feeling ; I am a keeper of British antiquities. 

202. (Sir John Evans.) If a mistake oecu-rs it can be 
rectified, can it not, borore the article is inscribed on 
the register ? — Before the bill is paid. 

203. There is al-ft'ays power to do that ? — Y’es. 

204. And there was no attempt to get anything recti- 
fied in the case of this brooch ? — No ; no attempt wa.“ 
made, I believe. 

205. If the British Museum purchases an object, and 
finds that in purchasing it it has made some mistake, any 
mistake of that kind can be rectified before the bill is 
passed for payment, and before the object is inscribed in 
the register of the museum ?— I believe that is the case. 

206. And there is no suggestion that there was such 
a mistake in the case of this brooch?— No, except Mi-. 
Carfrae’s statement that 1 ought not to buy it, whicli 
perhaps implied that. 

207. But there was no effort made to rectify the 
mistake ? — No, I believe not. 

208. If you had been awnre that 3fr. Carfrae Wiu« 
einpoweved to bid 200?., if he had tohl you that, you 
would not have bidden against him ? — I should not. I 
should have thought that the preponderating interest 
was on his side. 

209. With regard to commimicating with Scottish or 
Irish museums in the ease of a Scottish or Irish object 
being sold in London, do yon consider it the business 
of the British Museum to inform them of that, or then' 
business to inform the British iMuseuiii and ask them 
not to compete ? — I should think the latter, that they 
should ask us if we are going to bid. If we could meet 
them we should, but they should apply to us, not we to 
them. 
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210. Are you aware of the length of time that elapsed 
hetweeii the exhibition in London of the objects of late 
Celtic art and the application from tJie Koyal Irish 
Academy, -\vith regard to them ? — I cannot of my own 
knowledge say that. 

211. The exhibition was on the 14th January, and 
the first application from the Royal Irish Academy 
was in February 1898, so that they a]marently did not 
take much interest in the matter?— The first record I 
have is the 14tli May. 

' 212. Mr. Day is a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy? — Yes. 

213. You do not know whether he communicated as 
to these objects nith them ?— I do not. 

214. MTiere is the best collection of late Celtic antiqui- 
ties ; if you had to study late Celtic antiijuities, what 
museum would you go to?— I should say the Rritish 
Museum. 

215. It is far suj>erior in respect of late Celtic art to 
any other museum in the worlcf ? — I should think so. 

' 216. I believe that late Celtic art was a speciality of 

Sir Wollaston Franks 1 —It was. 

217. And that he not only purchased, on account of 
the museum, but that he gave a large numbei' of obiects 
himself ? — That is so. 

218. And he induced others who happened to have 
late Celtic antiquities to present them to the museum ? 

-Yes, he went as far as that. 

219. Do you see that there is any Irish interest attach- 
ing to these gold ornaments beyond the fact that they 
were found in Ireland ?— I do not see that there is neces- 
sarily anything. It may be claimed that some part of 
them arc Iri.sh work, but there is fully as much evidence, 
as I have shown in my note, that they are English. 

220. And their presence in the Rritisii Museum rather 
fills a gap, I believe ?— It does, most distinctly. Almost 
every piece of the gold find is a novelty; it was not 
Irefore represented in the collection. 

221. And how would it be in Ireland?— I do not 
know. It could not fail to be of considerable interest in 
any museum, because it is a very exceptional discovery. 

222 . Can you tell me in what part of Europe the 
nearest analogue to the hollow collar was found ?— I do 
not remember. 

223. Was not there one found in Belgium ?— Yes ; I 
forget the name of the place now. 

224. How is the collection in Dublin of late Celtic 

objects as compared "svith the British JIuseum? — It is 
so long since I have been there that I am Jiot really 
able to an.swer that. • 

225. (C/iairman.) You say that if Mr. Carfrae had 
told you that he was prepared to go to 200/. for that 
Glenlyon brooch, you would have let him have it, as 
you consider that it had a preponderating interest 
for Scotland ? — Other things being equal, certainly he 
had the preponderating interest. 

226. And, therefore, that was a case at all events in 
which, supposing the regulation were in existence 
authorising you, where any article came into the market 
which ha/1 a special intere.st for either Scotland or 
Ireland — in this instance for Scotland — from the place 
of its finding or some other associ.ations — supposing, I 
say, there had been a regulation that you should in such 

V circumstances conmiunicate uith the national museums, 
this would have been a case in which you would 
have informed them of tli« fact that such an ai-ticle 
was coming for sale? — Before buying it, if there was 
such a regulation, I should consider it my duty to ask 
whether they would compete with us. 

227 I do not understand you to say that such a 


regulation as that would lead to any unpleasant conse- Mr. C. 
quence.s ?— None at all ; except that there is no such Read, F. 
regulation, the practice is precisely what you described. 

228. But what I mean is this : there was one of your ~ 
answers which gave me rather a different iinpres.sion ; 
you .seemed to say that the estivblishmeiit of such regula- 
tions would lead to a gi'eater amount of friction than exists 
at present?— It was on another point entirely that I made 
that answer to Sir Herbert JIaxwell ; with i-egard to 
giving powers to the Trustees to part with what they had 
already purchased. That is quite a different point. 

229. I am glad that I have cleared up that. Would 
you see any objection to regulations authorising you not 
only to communicate with the institution of the country 
which might have a jireponderating interest iii some 
article that came for sale, but also authorising you not 
to interfere by bidding against the representative of that 
country for such an article. Would you see any objec- ■ 
tion to such a rale ? — Generally speaking, there would 
be no objection to such a rale as that, but, of course, it 
would have to be observed in a reasonable way by both 
sides. 


230. In a catholic spirit? — In a catholic spirit. 

231. {Sir Herbert Maxwell.) I think you said if repre- 
sentations had been made on the jjart of the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries in time, the mistake, a.ssuming it 
to be a mistake or misunderstanding, might have been 
rectified? — Yes. 

232. The sale was on the 21st May ? — Yes. 

233. And the Scottish Antiquaries wToto to the 
Trustees on the 29th ilay?— Yes, but that was eight 
days too late. When you buy a thing by auction you 
have bought it the moment the hammer falls. 

234. What do I understand the nature of the repre- 
sentation ought to have been?— What I said rather 
referred not to a sale by auction, because, as I .say, 
you cannot recall the inattei' once it is completed. If I 
instruct an agent to buy foi' the British Museum at an 
auction sale, tlie moment the hammer falls the British 
Museum has bought that object, and cannot go back ; 
and the agent is entitled to his commission as well. I 
mean there ai'e two pereons you have to deal with, and 
you cannot go back upon these things. 

235. {Sir T. Esmonds.) You would limit your answers, 
to my questions to the case of purchases of private 
pereons? — Undoubtedly, it could not be otherwise. 

236. {Sir Herbert Maxzoell.) The only point I had in 
my mind was this, that there was no possibility of 
re])resentatioiis being made on the part of the Scottish 
Antiquaries ? — I do not wish to say that that is not quite 
accurate, but seeing that we both cinjiloycd the same 
agent, or would have done, there is no reason why the 
agent should not have known at least 24 hours before. 

237. But when it was once knocked down to you ?— In 
these cases any representation must necessarily be made 
before the sale. After the sale neither the buyer, nor 
the auctioneer generally, ivill hear anything about rectify- 
ing the purchase. 

238. {Sir T. Esmonde.) I think you said you had no- 
idea of any sort that the Royal Irish Academy wanted to 
get hold of these ornaments or to enter into negotiations 
about them? — What I said ivas that 1 liad not heard 
that they had taken any steps towards obtaining them. 

239. And you had no reason to suppose that they 
wanted to get them? — None at all, except that tJicy 
were very fine things. I had no special reason beyond 
tlie general ground that anybody would lilce to possess 
antiquities of this kind. I had no ground for thinking: 
that the Royal Irish Academy would be dissatisfied with 
any action that I took, if it re.sultcd in the articles- 
becoming the property of the British hluseum, 1 think 
that is clear. 
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Prof. 

R. Atkinson, 
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13 Dec. 1808. 


Prof. Robebi' Atkixsox, ll.d., called; and Examined. 


240. {Chairman.) I believe you are secretary to the 
council of tlie Iloyal Irish Academy i — ^Yes. 

241. How long have you been secretary ? — Twenty 
year's. 

242. I daresay you have seen the teim.s of reference 
made to this Coiiiinittee? — Yes. 

243. I will ask you on tlie first head of that reference— 

that is to say, as to the circumstances under which certain 
Celtic ornaments were recently oHeretl for sale to the 
British Museum — to tell us what the Council of 
the Royal Irish Academy wish to present to this_ Oom- 
inittee on tliat subject V — We had no knowledge of auy- 
thimr of the kind being possible until it was amiouncetl 
in the Atlu-ncmm newspaper. On the appearance of the 
risume of the paper that was read by Mr, Evans, I laid it 
before the Council. I had up to that time no knowledge 
whatever of anything of the kind having been found, but 
the moment I saw it, it was obvious to me, at least, it -was 
priind facie in the nature of treasure trove. The Council 
appointed a committee to imiuire into the circumstances 
80 far as they might, because they, too, felt the same 
thing. The committee authorised practically my gomg 
to the Crown Solicitor to ask for fuitlier details about chis 
matter, because in the i'c.9ume that appeared in the 
paper there was nothing said as to the finder, and it was 
thouizlit that as we, the Council, had no machinerj- to find 
out the real finder, tho proi>er thing was to move the 
Crown Solieitor and have the authorities take such steps 
as they deemed right to ascei'tain his name and the place 
of the find. I accordingly went to the Crown Solicitor, 
bub Sir Patrick Coll told me that he had no information, 
ami could give me none, and that he could nob move the 
constabulan- to act until I could furnish definite informa- 
tion as to the place and time and person. lYow, jiiy lord, 
■vve liad had occasion to move in matters of treasure 
trove. We had been directed by the constabulaiy to in- 
form certain persons who had sold treasure trove objects, 
or -(vbat primd facie, were so, that tliab was not the proper 
procedure- Therefore I had written to persons to inform 
tliem, and that, too, on the direction of the constabulary 
or of the authoritie.s, tliat their procedure was not right, 
and that they should transmit the objects to the 
Academy. The Academy has had, all the time of my 
secretariat, that duty distinctly imposed upon it, and it 
has been enforced upon them practically by the conditions 
that have always been laid upon them that they sliould, 
when the constabulary moved them, send down a letter 
and request that the objects that thus anpeared to 
be treasure trove should bo forwarded to the 
Academy. Till 1868 or 1869 payments for treasure 
trove were made through the constabulary. Till 

1896 there ivas a sum of £100 given to us eo nomine in 
respect of treasure trove, and that we disposed of in this 
way. Consequently, it was quite in keeping with that 
general regulation tliat I shoukl move the Crown Solicitor, 
but as I have said. Sir Patrick Coi! told me that nothing' 
could be done. I had to go ba/'k re iafrrta, because he 
said he could not move except upon definite i'nformation 
as to place, time, and person. I went to my committee 
and told them that, saying, “ we must wait till Par- 
liament meets, when there will be a chance of finding out 
who the finder is.” When Parliament met a question was 
asked in the House of Commons, and the name trans- 
pired. 

244. (Sir T. G. Rsmondc.) What date was this? — It was 
the 29th March, 1898. 


245. (Chairman.) That was after the purchase by the 
Britisli Museum ■ — Yes, tlie purchase had of course been 
made in the interim. W e could not move, as I said, until 
Parliament met. When Parliament met this question 
was pub, and the answer of the Atborne 3 '-General was 
quite categorical. I have a copy of Hansard here. The 
question put to the Auurney-General was “ Whether the 
Celtic ornaments discoi'ered recently in Donegal were 
treasure trove ; if so, was an offence committed in hand- 
ing them over to the agents of the British Museum, and 
will the Executive call for a report on this matter, or 
take any stops to prei'cnt ancient remains passing out of 
Ireland in futui-e ? ” Mr. Atkinson replied ; “ On the 
facts, so far as I have been able to ascei'tain them, these 
articles were, in my opinion, treasure trove, and belonged 
to the Crown, Tlie first finder was primd facie guilty 
of the offence of unlawfully, wilfully, and knowingly con- 
cealing the finding from the Crown. The ornaments were 
purchased by the tnistees of tlie British Museum in the 
usual way of business from a private person, who, it is 
understood, had obtained them from a dealer. The first 
finder was, 1 am informed, a man named Thomas Nichol, 
a farm servant in the employment of a Mr. Gibson, who 
lives near Limavady. I have net as yet been able to ascer- 
tain the number of intermediaries through ■whose hands the 
ornaments passed before their acquisition by the British 
ifuseuni. The jiolice have alreatly all necessary direc- 
tions as to their duties to prevent treasure- trove from 
being improperly disposed of by persons who may find 
it.” Then the report goes on: — “(Mr. TF. H. K, Red- 
mond) : May I ask the right lion, gentleman the Secre- 
tary to tne Treasuiy if, in view of the statement just 
made, he cannot make representations to the British 
Museum autliorities with a view to having these oi'na.- 
ments rotuinecl to Ireland? (Mr. Hanhiiry): I do not 
think the Trustees of the British Museum liave power to 
let them out of their custodv unless it were pi'oveil that 
they had acquired them illegally. (Mr. 1‘. O'Brien): 
WiU any proceedings be taken against the fiiulov of these 
articles, so as to make better known the state of the law ? 
(Mr. Atkinson): On the information in my possession at 
present I cannot answer that question. (Mr. Clanaj): 
Will the right hoii. gentleman consider the projirietv of 
pro.secuting the Trustees of the British Museum ? (Mr. 
At]cinso7i): No, sir.” 

246. You had heard that certain articles which were 
presumably treasure trewe had been found. Not think- 
ing that they were likely to be disposed of to the 
British Museum or to anybody else, you were proceeding 
OR the ground of your claim to tliese articles as treasure 
trove ? — Precisely, as having lieen definitely treasure trove. 

247. Are you now going back to the circumstances of 
the purchase by the British Museum? If you are not 
going back to it I should like to ask you this question : 
Whether you received any notice which would load you to 
suppose that these articles were likely to be purchased 
by the British Museum or anyone else ? — ^No notice whaG 
ever. I had not tlie slightest conception even that any 
such procedure would be attemnted. It seeiiBed to me 
so clear that primd facie the objects were treasure trove, 
and that of necessity as soon as wo found out who the 
finder was they must come to the Academy for valuation 
and consequent deposit in the 3Iuseum, that any alterna- 
tive never occurred to me, and, as a matter of fact, I never 
heard a single syllable about it till I was told that the ob- 
jects had been purchased by the British Museum. I never 
heard the question mooted as to whether they were tvea- 
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.jure trove or not. That I could not conceive, because they 
•seemed presumptively so positively treasure trove objects, 
, and they mere so thoroughly in keeping with the kind of 
..objects and the kind of find that wc regularly have to deal 
with, tliat it seemed to me that tliev mould necessarily 
;and inevitably come to the Academy in tlie ordinary may. 

248. Then pursuing the line of examination that I mas 
on just now, it mas stated to us hy Sir Edmard Thompson 
that the Trustees of the British Museum sanctioned the 
purchase at a meeting of the Standing Committee on the 
9tli April, 1897 ; tlie order for payment mas issued on 
the 13th May — I presume 1897 — but it appears that you 
did not move in Parliament until the early pari, of 1898. 
I want to ask you when mas it tliat you became amare that 

• the British Museum hud purchased tliese articles. It 
mas staled here that the purchase mas compleied on the 
13th May, 1897 ? — So far as my recollection goes I knew 
nothing whatever about the purchase until after the Par- 
liament had risen, 

249. That is 1897?- -1897. 

250. i^ii' Ilurheii Maxwell) Was it brought to your 
notice first by the article in the Atheiueum '^ — Yes, ahso- 
'lutely. 

251- (.'"'w' John TAibhdch.) That mas in Januaiy, 1897? 
Tes. 

252. {Chairman.) What Dr. Atkinson says is that, 
when he first heard nf the finding of these articles, his 
mind, and tlie mind of his Academy, mas entirely 
directed to the recovery of them as treasure trove in tlie 
ordinary course, and that he was not amare that they 

• had been actually purchased by the British Miiseum until 
jifter tile Parliament of 1897. 

(Sir John Luhhock.) And no steps mere taken to re- 
cover them till March, 1898. 

255. (Chotrinan..) ^ow, Dr. Atkinson, mill you pro- 
. ceed ? — I have here a synopsis of all the dates. .Tanuaiy 
30tli mas the meeting at the Society of Antiquaries, when 
Mr. Evans'.s paper mas read, On February 1st, 1897, 
tlie attention of the Council was called to the matter. 

254. {Sir John T.iibhock.) Aro you correct about that, 
because w'e are told that the meeting mas held on the 
14th January, and that the report of it appeared on the 
30tli January I — Perhaps that is so. 

255. {Chairman.) At any rate, the first you heard of 
it was the report of the 30th Janumy ? — Yes. On tlie 15th 
Febi'uaiy there wa.s another Committee meeting called to 
dramtheattention ofthc Council to the fact, and there mas 

. a resolution passed that it was desirable to call the atten- 
tion of the Irish Goveniinenb to the breach of arrange- 
ment, by wliich trea.siire trove found in Ireland mas 
placed in the Iloyal Irish Academy Museum. Then 
nothing appeared possible for u.s to do, save the prepara- 
tion of the memorial.* On the 21st February the Com- 
mittee were iiisti-ucted to prepare a memorial and for- 
ward the same to tJie Lord-Lieutenant. On the 7tli 
March the memorial was forwarded, and we received in 
reply a letter from the Lord-Lieutenant, anking for 
further details. 

256. Is this .still 1897?— ^o, this is 1898. From 
Fehruaiy, 1897, to February, 1898, we had absolutely no 
opportunity of doing anything whatever, because we did 
not know what was done with the objects, and we dkl 
not know at all what .steps the Government were taking 
to secure tlie name of the finder ; during that interval 
we had no details of what was going on. I believe no 
hint came to us at all of what was going on during that 
period. 

257. That as to say. you had no knowledge that 
the British Museum liad purcliased these articles, and 
that they were in their custody? — ^iTo, we knew nothing 
about it. However, we forwarded this memorial. The 
Lord-Lieutenant requested more precise particulars, and 
those we sent him on March 30tli. It was on the 30th 
March that a report appeared in the newspapers of 
particulars given by tlie Attorney-General for Ireland in 
the House of Commons, and then it was for the first 
time that we knew who the finder really wa.s. Until 
that answer was given wliicli we saw in tlie news])apers 
we had no knowledge whatever of any definite kind that 
could have enabled us to move in our nonnal way. The 
normal way wa.s clearly by an appeal to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. I think there was a sort of feeling tliat it was 
better that we should act through the Irish Government 
ratlier than liave any communication with outside paidies. 

258. You were relying on the view that the objects were 
treasure trove objects, which would come to you accord- 

■* See Appendix III. 
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ing to the law? — That was the definite view — that these rrof. 
were priind facie treasure trove, and that they must Atkinnou, 
come to us. It could not have entered the head of any- i,ui). 

body that they would be claimed as saleable in the open 

market. I would liave scouted the idea if anybody Jiad d I'ec. ISDS. 

told me that these were to be sold in the open market. 

Although the circumstances were not definitely set down as 
jt think they sliould have been in Mr. Evans's papei, 
there was quite enough in that paper to show that tliese 
objects were, in fact, treasure trove. They were tlio 
very beau ideal of a treasure trove, and, therefore, it 
could not be supposed for a moment that they would be 
olfered for sale in the open market. 

259. (Sir John Lubbock.) IVho has ever said anything 
about the open mai'ket ? I was not aware tliat there was 
any question of open market in the matter, if you mean 
by that an auction sale ? — ^As I have just read to'you what 
the Attorney-General in Parliament said was, “ The orna- 
ments were pui-chascd by the Trustees of the British 
Museum in tlie usual way of business.” I do not know 
precisely what that means, but I infer tliat it was not as 
a ti'easure trove purchase. The Attorney-General says : 

“They were purchased from a private pei-son, who, it 
is understood, had obtained them from a dealer.'’ Yow, 
the one point that 'we have forced upon us, is that we 
have notliing to do with intermediaries ; no dealer can 
intervene in the matter of treasure trove. If any dealer 
had brought any of these objects to me, and asked me 
to purchase them for the Academy, whatever their value 
jr interest may liave been, I should have declined, be- 
cause we only deal wiili the finder. The Treasury niiiiiite 
of 1861 directs us to deal with the finder, and not witli 
any dealer. ^To intermediary is allowed to inteirene. 

The finder was to bring the articles to us, or to the 
(kinstabulaiy ; we were to name tlie price, and the finder 
was to accept that, so that there could not be any 
question of purchase or sale in the matter. 

260- {Chairman.) Could you fix approximately the 
date at wliich you became aware that these objects had 
been purchased by the British Museum ? — I do not think 
I knew anything about it until the beginning of this 
year. 

261. Wa.s it at tlie in.staJice of the Irish Academy, or 
any members of it, so far as you know, that actioii was 
taken in the House of Commons about it? — I do not 
know how that was done. I have confined myself en- 
tirely to my functions a.s Secretary of the Council. 

262. You considered that your official Im.sincss was to 
look after the treasure trove in the ordinary way by 
applying to the Irish Government? — Yes. because I'have 
been doing it for twenty yeai-s, and I liave been ('irected 
time after time to do it. Iiuleod, I had also done it with 
reference to Mr. l)ay, who interfered, riglitly or wrongly, 
in this matter. I had lieon directed two rears before” by 
the Constabulary, that is, Dublin Castle, to write to Mn 
Day and inform him that certain objects which he hml 
purchased in Cork were tre.isiire trove, and sliould ho 
sent to us. He sent mo a letter on that occa-sion. de- 
clining to do so, and stating the treasure trove law a.s he 
had e.xpuundcd it. He thought better of it when he had 
read the details of the treasure trove law, ami on the 
30th April, 1896, he sent us the articles. 

263. Do you say 1896 ?— Yes, that was the date of the 

previous occasion. What I mean is, that I hail informed 
Mr. Day precisely what our position was in regard to 
treasure trove. " 


_264. Do you moan as regards this particular find? — 
No. This was on a former occasion. I mention that to 
show that 1 liad done this as portion of my dutv as 
.Secretaiy of the Council. When the reports in the news- 
pajiers appeared witli tlic Attorney-General’s answer, 
in which he stated that in liis opinion these articles 
were treasure trove, I felt perfectly satisfied, hccau.se, I 
said, if the Government have received the opinion of 
their aiitlioritative legal officer that the.oe things aro trea- 
sure trove, the question must he tested ; and to.sted I 
expected to see it What happened was this. There 
was a discussion about it, but very sliovtlv after we 
received a letter from Mr. Dav. enclosing' copy of a 
letter he had addressed to the' Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, offering to refund the money to the British 
Jluseum, and saying that he would transfer the objects 
to us, and that we sliould pay him £600. Now, when 
that proposal camo up, I felt very strun<dy that £600 
was ne.arly a famine price. We liave been 'in the habit 
in purchasing the.se gold oniamcnt.s of giving, say, twice 
or thrice the bullion value of them, but we liave never 
given such an extravagant price ,as this. I think, sec- 
mg Uic^ of these objects. £70 or £80 would be 

■ ’ } that I think wc might hare 


about the bullion value, 
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Prof. given £200 or £250; but such a figure as £600 seemed 
It. Atliin.vm, to me rather a competition price, -which I am sure the 
LL.i). Council of the Academy would not, at any rate upon 
my initiative, have offered. 

Dec. IS Ji. 255 , x understand you bo say that in no case would you 
have purchased these particular tilings which you consider 
ought to come to you as treasure trove ? — That is the real 
point. 

266. Bub if that reason had not applied, you would have 
considered £250 an ample price to pay for them 1 — I am 
speaking, of course, only personally. That would be the 
price if they had come to us in the ordinary -way through 
the Constabulary. I have here a notice to finders. It 
shows the very formal way in whicli the thing is done : — 

“ To Finders of Antiquitiesin Ireland. — ^TheBoyal Irish 
Acad.emy has for many years past endeavoured to preserve 
for the nation every procurable article Dlustrative of the 
ancient history and people of Ireland. Irish antiquities 
offered for sale to the Academy are taken charge of by a 
committee, who decide tlie prices to be given for them, 
whicli are higher than those which could be obtained from 
dealers. Tlie Treasure Trove R^ulations protect persons 
wlio sell antiquities to the Academy against claims from 
the Crown. Antiquities lose much of their value and 
interest if scraped, broken, or mutUated. They should 
always be sent exactly as found, without any attempt at 
cleaning, and accompanied by a written statement of the 
locality and circumstances of their discovery. The Irish 
antiquities which it is desirable to preserve comprise 
ancient articles of gold, silver, bronze, or brass, iron, bone, 
and also cinerary urns, ogham stones, coins, flint arrow- 
heads, etc. Finders of antiquities should send them to 
the i^yal Irisli Academy House, 19, Dawson Street, 
Dublin, and communicate by letter with the secretary. 
Expenses connected with the forwarding and carriage of 
the articles will be paid by the Academy. Persons who 
so desire can transmit articles througli tlie constabulary 
of their localities. The antiquities acquired by the 
Academy are exhibited in the museum.” I also hand in a 
letter which is sent to the Lord-Lieutenant as to any 
articles of treasure trove : — 

“Treasure Trove, 

“Royal. Irish Academy, 

i9, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

“ of , 186-. 

“ Sir, — I beg to set forth on the other side hereof the 
particulars of decision of the Committee of Antiquities 
of tliis Academy relative to tljc articles of treasure trove 
examined by them at their meeting on the inst. 

1 have the honour to be, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 

“ Secretary to said Cominitteev 

“To the Under Soeretaiy, Dublin Castle. 

The notice to finders we have distributed extensively 
among the Coiisrabularj- and the schools in order to sho-\v 
the people generally what the nature of treasure trove is, 
and how emphatically w© feel ourselves bound to insist 
on their sending treasure trove articles to us. 

267. That deals -with antiquities generally — ^flint arrow- 
heads, cinerary urns, and so forth 1 — This is intended for 
the schools, an<l genci'ally for the people throughout Ire- 
aiicl altogether, so that they should understand that we 
arc the proper persons to whom to take these articles. 
I have here a co])y of the Treasurj' Minute which guides 
the whole tiling. It is dated 16th .luly, 1861 ; — “Write 
to the solicitor with reference to his report of the 15th 
November last and subsequent communications on tbo 
subject of treasure trove, that my lords, agreeing -witli him 
in the tenor of his remarks witli lefereiice to the Home 
Office circular, liavo requested that it may be recalled, 
and that it seems desirable now that such a notification 
.sliould be issued in lieu thereof as will effect the object 
r-oritemplated by this Boai-d when the circular of the Homo 
Office was first suggested. It appears from the statement 
of the solicitor that the process bv -which the imlit of tho 
Cro-wn to treasure trove can be established is difiiculb and 
expensive, and it would seldom happen that tlie value of 
treasure trove recovered would repay -the cost of recovery. 
ITie object my lords had in view in their proceedings with 
reference to tliis matter was to induce parties who may be 
finders of treasure, and who frequently belong to the 
labouring class, instead of selling tlie treasure, as is often 
the case, under the apprehension that it may be claimed 
at less than its intrinsic or metallic value, to tho nearest 
public-house keeper or silversmith, in -ivhose hands it is 
likely to be melted down, to bring or transmit it to some 
pei-son authorised on the part of the Crown to receive it, 
and to ensure to the finder its ascertained intrinsic or 
..piotallie value. My lords are of opinion that thev would 


not be justified in going further than this. In many cases 
it must happen tliat treasure trove possesses no value wliai> 
ever beyond the value of the metal composing it, and even 
in the cases of ti-easure possessing gieatei- value as an 
object of antiquarian or historical interest, it -would be 
difficult to ascertain correctly such r-alue, and it would 
scarcely come within the province of this Board to become 
the purchasers of rare and curious coins. It seems pro- 
bable tliat if it were generally known by the class of per- 
sons who usually aie the finders of treasure tliat by bring- 
ing it to some recognised official such as tlie inspector of 
police, they would be sure to receive the intrinsic value 
from the Crown, to whom the treasure riglitfully belongs, 
it would in many cases be sold to the Government, and 
assuming tlie intrinsic value only to he given for it, no 
loss would acenre even if the treasure po^essed no value 
beyond that of the metal. On the other hand, should it 
possess antiquarian value it would remain for this Board 
to deal -with it in such manner as may appear desirable 
cither by offering it at its intrinsic value to the Britisli 
Museum or to some local museum, in which case the trea- 
sure would' be preserved and become available as an object 
of interest -without loss being sustained by the public. 
Cases would no doubt occur in which persons finding rare 
and valuable coins would dispose of them at higher prices 
than their intrinsic value. For such cases it would he 
desirable to make provision, as the treasure would find 
its way inro some collection either public or private. In 
any circular to be now issued it -will be proper tliai the 
correct and plain description should be given of the term 
' treasure trove ’ and of the objects which fall witliin that 
denomination. It should be stated that the superin- 
tendent or inspector has been authorised to receive trea- 
sure ti'ove, that it will be his d\ity to forward same -with 
a report of the circumstances of the discovery to the soli 
citor of the Trea.sury, that tlic intrinsic value of the trea- 
sure will be ascertained at the Mint, and that my lords 
-n-ill remit the amount to the finders by the agency of the 
police.” Tliere is one point connected -with that which 
is most valuable, namely, that the state in, which tlie 
articles are found should be clearly set down. I feel very 
strongly, as interested in antiquarian subjects, the neces- 
sity of having all the circumstances of tlie find clearly laid 
down. 

268. Is tliat a Treasury Minute issued from tlie 
Treasury hero in London? — ^Yes, this is an exact copy 
that I had made for this purpose. I was saying that 
my feeling in respect of this matter, .the necessity of 
liaving -this thing done in the ordinary way, was this 
In reading the account of the find given in Mr. Evans’s 
paper, which was an admirable account so far as the 
archreology of the tiling was concerned, I found it did 
not contain any statement of what the exact position 
was in which the objects were found. I could not find 
out wJiether tlie boat was crumpled up or whether it was 
found intact. So far as I could find out, the ground was 
not dug up in order to ascertain whether tliere were any 
boiie.s there. 

269. How do you apply that to the subject of this 
inquiry ? — In this way — if it were allowed to pass that 
tho finder could himself, in any wise, trammel up the 
circumstances of the discovery, it would be almost im- 
possible in tlie future that archfeological science should 
be advanced at all. On the discovery of the tilings they 
ought to be let alone and then investigated by proper 
persons, and the details investigated -ivhioli lead to a 
proper hypothesis ; and that has not been done in tliis 
case. I never heard any arguments from anybody that 
this was not treasure trove ; but however that may be, 
that is rather a matter for discussion before a learned 
body than for discussion before this Committee. 

270. Now you liav© said that questions were asked in 
the House of Commons. What followed next? — It was 
left on that basis so far as I could hear. I think tliere 
was notliing further done about the matter. It had to 
remain over. Tlie question was asked whether the ob- 
jects could not be handed over to tlie Royal Irish 
Academy, and it was stated that that could not be done 
unless a special Act were passed. Therefore we had to 
-ivait till Mr. Redmond’s Bill was brought forward, and 
it was a perpetual wait till your Cummittee was promiseil 
and appointed. 

271. Then is there notliing else yon wisli to say about 
the first reference to us, “tlie circumstances under which 
tliese articles were obtained”? — I think not. The point 
I want to accentuate strongly is tliat the Academy 
perfectly satisfied, so far as its judgment was concerned, 
that these were objects of treasure trove. It was quite 
certain, so far as the law by which it had always been 
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iguided wa.s conuemed, tliat the articles would go to the 
Academy for valuation and subsequently for deposit in 
our Museum ; it was equally certain that treasure 
trove objects could not be for sale; and we knew 
nothing about the sale. Then when it was found 
out that they were treasure trove it was need- 
less for us to act, because it was no use moving the 
Crown Solicitor, seeing that the Attorney General had 
himself had tlie circumstances before him. Consequently 
we concluded that we should trust to the justice of Par- 
liament that the matter would be determined on a right- 
ful basis ; but the Academy felt very strongly the neces- 
sity of having its claims generally brought before the 
public, so that they might see that this particular right 
and privilege with regard to treasure trove should be 
properly adhered to. I felt veiy strongly that the 
Academy as an uistitution concerned with antiquarian 
objects should have a perfectly definite and assured posi- 
tion in this matter, particularly seeing that we have a 
good museum, one tliat is well looked after, and as 
•fine a collection of Celtic gold ornaments as is to be 
j found anywliere. 

272. Do you mean to say that the collection of gold 
.ornaments in the Royal Ii'isli Academy is in your judg- 
ment — apart from national feeling — of equal importance 
to a third party as the collection in the British Museum ? 
— Yes, in Celtic objects. 

273. Because tliey have a great many gold ornaments 
that you do not store ? — That is so ; they have some that 
we cotild not store. 

274. Before you go away from the circumstances under 
which, these articles were offered for sale to the British 
Museum, and your action in the matter, I want to ask 
you this — was there any notice in any publication which 
would naturally come under your view, such as the 
scientific papers that are published, and so on? After 
the time that these articles were bought by the Museum 
and before the time that the matter was debated in 
Parliament, was there any notice published that the 
articles had gone into the custody of the British 
Museum ? — 2fo, I luiew notliing aboait it. If I had 
thought that there was any possibility of their being 
dbposed of I should certainly have moved the Academy. 

27-5. Do you want to say anything more on that branch 
of the inquiry 1 — I think not. 

276. Tlxen th<a second h^ead of reference is, “ to con- 
sider and suggest regulations for avoiding undue com- 
]ietitioii between museums supported out of public funds 
in Scotland and Ireland on the one hand and the British 
Museum on the other, for the acquisition of objects of 
antiquarian and historical interest”? — ^With respect to 
that I have nothing to say, because I stand simply bn 
tliie footing that these articles were treasure trove that 
ought by right to come to us. W® should never enter 
into competition for them, but as treasure trove we have 
an absolute riglit to them ; at all events by prescription 
and arrangement we conceive tliat we have that right. 

277. But apart from the question of this particular 
find of gold ornaments the reference Iwre is as to general 
regulations, not necessarily afiecting this particular case. 
I will pub it in this way. 'Would you be in favour of 
the establishment of regulations for the puipose set out 
here — for avoiding undue competition between museums 
supported out of public funds? — Certainly. 

■ ' 278. Have you had any instances, in your own ex- 

perience, of sudi undue competitieii ? — !No, I think not, 
because we are too poor to compete with almost any- 
body for anything, and therefore we do not compete. 
It is a very limited sum of money that we have. Often 
we feel ourselves in a difficulty, and tlien when any- 
thing really valuable cora» up we have to ask the 
Government to help us in some manner. 

279. How much is the sum you have ? — Only £100 a 
year is given for treasure trove. 

280. But for tiie purchase of other articles apart from 
treasure trove? — That is a question practically of th,e 
private fund.S of the Academy. We have very great ex- 
penses ; We are a publishing body, and often we iiave a 
ven- limited sum at our command. Up to the last two 
years the sum of £100 was ear-marked ad hoc, but since 
then a Grant in Aid ha's been given us generally for general 
management expenses., publication, and so forth. 

281. Then, how have you acquired tliis valuable col- 
lection of gold ornaments ? — ^We have liad that a good 
.many years, but we have ha<l to divide it. On one 

1868. 


occasion we bought a collection for £180. Of course, ^ /’’'a/- 
tliere we had to spread the payment over several years. 

282. Then the £100 a year accumulates ; you get £100 

every year, whether you spend it or not in the particular i:; Dec. 1S98. 

year? — At first we were rather foolish enough to send 

the money back when it was not expended. Then we 

applied that it might be allowed to lap over, and we 
were allowed to do that. Of course, it could not be held 
tliat we were always obliged to spend exactly up to the 
balance of our account. It was done as carefully and even 
parsimoniously as could be. The money had to be made 
to go as far as it would. 

283. We ■were told by Mr. Read and Sir Edward 
Thiompson that the relations between the authorities of 
tlie British Museum and the authorities of the Royal 
Irish Academy had, until this occurrence which we have 
been dealing with, been of a very friendly character ? — 

I have nothing to say against that. I have no distinct 
recollection of any relations at all, but I am sure that 
they were not unfriendly. We are all interested in the 
maintenance of our respective antiquities. 

284. Sir Edward Thompson mentioned one caee in 
which, by the interference of Sir Wollaston Franks, 
notice was given to the Irish Academy tliat a certain 
collection was to be had, and it was obtained — I do not 
know exactly under what circumstances. Do you re- 
member that case? — I think I have heard tliat there 
was a case in point, but I am sure that the relations 
were friendly, and I could not liave believed them other- 
wise. I am quite prepared to accept that. I could not 
think that any man in tlie British Museum would envy 
us our little treasures. 


285. Do you think that there should be a regulation 
as regards articles of value which come to the knowledge 
of the authorities of the British Museum, as to articles 
to be had in England, or reciprocally articles which 
might be acquirable in Ireland or Scotland respectively, 
that notice ought to be given by the authorities of each 
of these museums to the authorities of the museum of 
the country to which tlie articles might, for some reason 
or other, be supposed especially to belong? — Xo ; I 
■would rather leave it very much on the basis on wliicli it 
has been hitherto, namely, that when articles which are 
natural to one country, and plainly belong to one coun- 
try, are found in it, they should be preserved in the 
museum of that country. If it cannot be determined 
w'hether the article belongs to .A or B , then friendly 
correspondence might be interchanged, so that there 
might be an avoidance of any competition. It seems to 
me that as regards treasure trove the arrangements now 
are quite good. 

286. I was not speaking of treasure trove objects; I 
was speaking of other ai'ticles, which might become avail- 
able for a purchaser, be the purchaser wlio he might ? 
— I should not be in favour of making any regulations 
in that case. I would rather leave it to the feeling of 
friendliness, which should naturally prevail between 
public bodies. 

287. (Sir T. Esmonde). In the case of historic curio- 
sities ? — In the case of historic curiosities that were 
plainly Irish, then I should say that it would be very 
eminently desirable that they should come to Ireland, 
and I should be willing, of course, that it should be 
made a regulation that that should lie so ; but it is not 
always determinable beforehand that objects are specially 
Irish. Sometimes objects may have been British ; som^ 
times they may have been Scandinavian. 

288. (Ghairman.) Take the particular case of this dis- 

covery of ornaments. Suppose the circumstances of 
discovery had been such as not to earmark tliem as 
treasure trove, as you believe, and as in this iiartioular 
instance appears to have been the case ; but under other 
circumstances, still, that they had been found in Doland, 
or had been in Ireland for a long time, or had some con- 
nection with some old house or family in Ireland il am 

only suggesting cases to you — su])pose the articles had 
been brought by some person, for sale to tlie British 
Museum, as these article.? were brought, would you be 
in favour of a notice being given by the British IVIuseum 
that such articles were for sale, before they proceeded 
to deal with tliem themselves? — On one condition. 1 
would. Here is the difficulty. Let us suppose that 
these particular .objects here were proved not to hava 
been treasure trove ; tliat will make a definite case. 
Tlien suppose the British Museum had sent to the 
Academy a notice declaring that on such and such a 
date if you do not present arguments to show that it is 
more desirable that you should have them, w'e will pur- 
chase them. I should be quite willing, if there were 
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not; a competition in tile prices — that is to say, if the 
E. Atidn.'ioo, Academy was allowed then, when it had its option, to 
Lil-.I). place a price on tlie things, so that they should come to 

us; but if the potential vendor were to say, “No, you 

13 Dec. 13t)8. have only offered £200, and the British Museum have 

offered £600,” such a proposal would be nugatory, 

because we have not the wealth of the British Museiun, 
and perhaps we have not its public spirit. We may not 
have been willing to put our hands into our pockets to 
that extent. So that I think that would be nugatory, 
unless it was put in tlie category of treasure trove, and 
we can assign a piice to it oui-selves. If the British 
Mu.soiun are allowed to assign a price that might be more 
than we were prepared to go to, that would cut us out 
altogether. 

289. (iS'ir John Lubbock.) Then, besides the British 
Museum, there may be other puichasers — private pur- 
chasers in this country, or purchasers for America ; 
tliey will have to be considered also ? — Certainly. I was 
going to say, if Mr. Day liad dared — I use that word 
advisedly — to put a public advertisement in the 
papers, or to send to America, I have no doubt he could 
have run up the price of these articles to £1,000. There 
are dealers who would have given £1,000 for these abso- 
lutely invaluable objects. I am not quite sure that if I 
were a wealthy man, I would not give £1,000 for the 
tore my.self. fcjo that, when you once get to competition 
prices, the theory is untenable. 

290. {Chairman.) That was not the idea that I had in 
•my mind. I was putting it to you, whether private 
notice could not be given by the authorities of one 
museum to the authorities of another as to articles not 
necessarily of such a great price that you could not com- 
pete for them — that notice should be given so a.s to 
afford o])portunity to the museum of the country to which 
the articles, presumably, should belong, of piirchasing 
the articles before the authorities of the mnseum to 
whom they have been brought for sale proceeded to buy 
themselves. Of course, tliere is no good giving notice if 
you have not got money to buy some very valuable things, 
or if you have not got any opportunity of appealing to tlie 
Treasury or anybody else to find money for the purpose. 
But take the case of articles which are not of such ex- 
treme value as that, which you would be able to 
purchase at a fair price ? — But the difficulty would be to 
assign the fair price, because the vendor miglit say, “ You 
have offered me £50, and the British Museum say tliat 
they ivill give me £60.” It is clear that it would be 
futile to offer the thing to us in those circumstances. 
Wo might be willing to purchase the object, and be very 
glad to get it, but we might not be willing to give the 
price whicli the British Museum, out of its stronger 
purse, is able and willing to give. 

291. (dir John Lubbock.) And would there not be tlie 
danger that a rich American might step in, and give £80 
or £100 ? — There is that danger, too. 

292. (Chairman.) The other part of our reference is, 
“And for ensuring that, in the case of objects wliicli, 
from their origin and associations, are of peculiar interest 
either to Scotland or Ireland, the museum so interested 
should be afforded an opportunity of purchasing them 
before they are acquired by any other institution sup- 
ported out of public funds." As I understand, you do 
nob attach importance to that ? — Not unless we have the 
right to purcha.se them at our price, because, otherwise, 
it would be very little u.se. 

293. (.S’-ir T. JUsmoiuh.) ]5ut if tliere was no comjieti- 
tion between the different museums? — In that case, I 
should heartily agree. The thing is to prevent com- 
petition. If some competent person should assigir the 
price, I sliotdd be very glad, I think objects found in 
Ireland, wliicli are clearly of Irish interc.st, should come 
to us in Ireland. I am very strongly of that opinion. 

294. Do you think it would not be possible for the 
heads of tlie various museums to communicate in the.se 
matters, without the dealer.s or the public generally 
knowing anything about it ? — ^That might be possible, 
but my experience hardly enables me to give a com- 
petent judgment iqion tliat. I do not see how that can 
be done, and I have not had sufficient experience of that 
matter to know whethei< it would be advisable. I can 
feel the danger tliat. unless there were a right of abso- 
lute pre-emption on tlie part of the country in whoso 
territories the objects were found, it might be futile 
to them, because they could not afford it. 

295. (Chairman.) Is not that rather a different ques- 
tion ? I think it is the practice as between the Society 
of Antmiiaries in .Scotland and the Treasury that, besides 
tfie ordinaiy Vote wliiclr is given to the Society, they 


have a right — at all events, they make it a practice in 

case.s where the object they desire to secure for their 
museum is beyond the reach of their resources to apply 
to the Treasury, with the anticipation apparently of 
obtaining funds from them for the special pur]»se. 
Have you any such habit or practice as regards the 
Irish Academy? — Yes, we did apply to the Government 
on pre^'ious occasions. In fact, it was in tliat way that we 
secured tlie Tara Brooch, and the Ardagh Chalice, and 
the Slii'ine of St. Laehtean. 

296. Tlien suppo.se you got notice, say, from the 
British Museum, or the Society of Antiquaries in Scot- 
land, tliat some treasures, as they would be for the Irish 
Academy, were available ; why should not you apply to 
the Government? — I should be very glad if there were 
a regulation of that kind, if it were understood that the 
British Musemn would not interfere svitli our purchase, 
or with our application to the Government to have them 
purchased for us at a favourable figure. 

297. Your mew, then, is that the reason you do not 
think a regulation, of the kind that we have been dis- 
cus.sing would be of any very great service to you is be- 
cause after all you might be defeated by the competition 
of, we will say, the British Museum or some other 
museum 1 — Exactly. 

298. But the words of the reference here are as I have 
read them out to you, “ to suggest regulations for avoid- 
ing luidue competition ” ? — Those regulations, I think, . 
would have to be made by more competent persons than 1. 

299. Suppose sueli regulations could be made by 
any person, would you be in favour of regulations tor such 
a purpose? — If I saw them and aiiproved of tlio regula- 
tions, yes. As a matter of general principle I am in favour 
of regulations. My only difficulty is that I do not 
see how it is to be iloiie, bub if regulations can be made 
I shcaild give tliem careful consideration and form a defi- 
nite opinion. I can only say broadly that I am in favour 
it possible of having things done without competition, 
and if such a series of regulations be drawn up I should 
certainly give tliem a most favourable judgment, so as 
if I possibly could to say yes to them heartily. 

300. Bub your main objection to the drawing U]> of such 
regulations, as I understand, is that the effect of notice • 
being given to you would be likely to be defeated by the • 
superior power of the British Museum to buy ? — Just so, 
tliat is my one and sole objection. I am quite willing to 
have tlie thing itself, i.e., regulations. 

301. Then supjmse there were .regulations in the fir.st 
lilace that notice should be given to tlie body locally in- 
terested, and in the second place a regnlation, if one could 
be devised, to prevent unduo competition between tliese 
bodies, would you be in favour of that? — Yes, always; 
with the jiroviso that it did not touch the existing treasure 
trove regulations, I would be in favour of the prin- 
ciple tliat your lordship has mentioned. 

502. There is a third head of reference to us "to 
consider whether any, and if so, what, relaxations should 
be made in the regulations which prevent the British 
Museum from parting with objects which it has once 
acquired ?" — There, my lord, I am perfectly lieljiless. I do 
not know the regulations of the British Museum, I ant- 
only strongly .of opinion personally .khat these objects-' 
oiiglit to come to us. 

303. But what is pointed at here is that there is a 
statute which ]>reveiits tlie British Museum from jiartiiig 
with any objects which have once come into its custody, 
with two exceptions, namely when the articles are dupli- 
cates or are for some reason unfit for preservation in their 
ciillection. Now take the case of this collection of Irish 
gold ornaments, if your contention as to treasure trove 
is well founded cacUf qvcctifio, because as regards that 
particular collection you would get it back according to- 
your contention by force of law? — Exactly. 

304. But assuming that tliat contention did not pre- 
vail, and that it was not treasure trove, or that the British 
Museum had acquired a title by purchase in spite of its- 
beiiig originally troasme trove, in that case, even sup- 
posing the British Museum were desirous of returning 
those objects bo you they would be preclirded from doing 
so under this statute. Would you be in favour of the re- 
laxation or the alteration in some way of this legal obliga- 
tion on the British Museum to keep objects that tlwy have 
niico ao([uired whether they like it or not? — ^I should be- 
in favour of a relaxation of any or every kind to get the 
objects into our museum where I deliberately and posi- 
tively think they ought to come, but I hold that primd 
fuck they are treasure trove, and belong to us bv law. 
The Attorney-General very distinctly- expressed- himself 
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• of that opiniiiii, and I think there can be no doubt about 
the matter. 

305. It is conceivable that there might be some objects 
ui the liritish Museum which vou would like to have in 
the Irish Academy, and which the Trustees of the British 
Sluseum uould be willing to ])ort with, say, in exchange 
for some article that you have in the Irish Academy. In 

• such a case as tliat the Britisli Museum are precluded from 
emertaining such an idea, quite apait from any question 
if treasure trove. I am not speaking of treasure trove, 
but something which is not treasure trove. As 
the law stands at 2 )resent, be they ever so willing to ex- 
. change u-itli you some article tliat they have for some 
article that you have, they have no power to do it under 
tliat statute ? — Dues your lordship a.sk me wheilier in my 
oDinion any relaxation in general of that statute should 
he made V 

306. Yes ? — 1 thijijv not. I think it is gooil that once 
objects are acquired by the British Museum tliey should 
remain there. I think that is a fair and reasonable thing. 
I do not want to have tlie possibility, in fact, of -the bigger 
body, or anybody coming, to ns in the' Royal Irish Academy 

, and saying: “Will you exchange this for that?” I do 
~ not like that idea. Anything liaving been bought fairly 
and s(|uarely before the world ought to remain with the 
museum that has purchased it. I do not want any move- 
ment so far as I am coiicenied— but here I am giving only 
my own personal opinion, — I do not want any movement 
to get tliese objects back if tliey are not ours by legal 
riglit. 

307. I am not .speaking now of the question of 
treasure trove. That is not the point I am. on, but sup- 
pose some object that is not treasure trove — I suppose 
you have objects in your museum which are not there as 
treasure trove ? — Yes. 

308. Supjiose you liad an object which you were de- 
sirous to part with in exchange for something which Iht 
British IMusenm had — I am nos putting tlie case ths.t there 
should be any right of claim on your part that you could 
insist upon, but suppose two bodies were perfectly willing 
to exchange with one another certain objects, do yon think 
it is desirable that in such a ease as that tlie law should 
prevent such an exchange from being eai-ried out - — In 
general, yes, and for this reason. Objects have not the 
same ^laiallax at different times to different comniittees. 
It might veiy possibly happen that at a particular time a 
committee who had charge of a particular article would 
not see the value, let us say, of Celtic ornaments in 
general, and miglit be willing to exchange them for any- 
tliing that would make a pretty show. I would hold 
that once in the museum they should remain tiiere. 

309. Is there anything else you wish to .say?— I think, 
not. I thinlj your lordsliiii's courtesy lia.s ciiableil me to 
say evein-thing I wished. 

310. {Sir J oJiii Lubbock.) Have you had before you the 
report made by Sir Edward Tliompson .as to the exact 
circumstances under which tliese Celtic onKunents and 
other objects were bought by the British Museum V — ^No. 

311. Then, I should like just to put on record the exact 
facte. I will read you tlie exact evidence that .Sir Edward 
Tliompson laid before us, and ask you whether you agree 
that that evidence states the facts. Sir Edward Thompson 
told us: “In the autimin of 1896, Mr. Robert Day, 
P.S.A., a well-known collector of works of art and antiqiii- 
ti«!, living in Cork, infonned Mr. C. H. Read, the keeper 
of the British and Mediteval Antiquities in the British 
Museum, that he had secured from a silversmith some 
veiT fine gold ornaments (»f tlie> late Celtic work. Jlr. 
Read, who is also the secretary’ of the Society of Antiquar- 
ies of London, suggested to TIr. Day that the Society 
should have an qiportunity of seeing them. Accordinglv 
air. Day oxlribited the ornaments at a meeting of tli'e 

• society, on tlie 14th Januan-, lba7, and an account of the 
meeting appeared in the Afhenceum new.spaper, of tho 
30th .Tanuart'. Meanwhile, Mr. Read having expressed 
an opinion tui 5fr. Day, that these important objects should 
pass to the British Museum, should lie at any tiinn part 
viitli them, negotiatioms followed, with the "result that 
Mr. Day offered the collection to the tnistees of the 
British Mu.soum for the sum of £600. Mr. Read ri> 

• commended the purchase to the tnistees in a report of 

m’lf 1897, a copy of which i.s hereto annexed. 

Ihc trustees sanctioned the purchase at a meeting of the 
hhinding Committee on the 9bh April, 1897 ; tho order 
for payment was issued on the 13th May.” I think that 

that substantiallv agrees with what you liave told us ? 

les. ■' 

312. I WMit to ascertain whether that is a fair state- 
1808. 


ment of the circiqnstanees ? — I think that is perfectly Pro/ 
right. I Aikinton, 

313. Then I do not understand that, so fiu- us regards 
the action of the Trustees of tho British Museum, you 
make any complaint against them in this matter I — Yes, 

I do. 

514. ‘Will you kindly explain 1 1 the Committee in wliat 
respect you think they are to hlauie? — Talce thi.s parar 
graph : “Mr. Read liaving expressed an opinion to Mr. 

Day that tliese important objects should pass to tho 
Britisli Museum, should he at any time part with them.” 

What I cannot understand is tliat those objects could 
have been purchased without knowledge on the part of 
the British Museum authorities that they were found 
under circumstances which pHmd facie, forced upon 
everybody reading Mr. Evans’s pa 2 ier the opinion that 
they were treasure trove. If they were treasure trove, 
it was not a question of Mr. Day pai'ting with them, but 
a question of his right to have them at ail. If I liad 
been in the service of the British Museum, and I had 
been approaclied, I sliould have sajxl, “Mr. Day, liow do 
you come by these gold ornaments at all V’ I cannot 
understand how it is that no question of that kind was 
put to liim. Here was this paper, that liad been 
read by Mr. Road, slating that these things liad 
been found by a fanner who turned up tlie subsoil, and 
discovered them. How could anybody think that they 
had 3 right to purchase those articles until tho questiosi 
whether they were treasure trove was disposed of? Tliat 
must have ai'isen, primd facie, in the iniiid of anybody. 

I cannot understand how the Britisli Museum could have 
acted a.s they did. That is my difficulty. 

315. Then, according to you, everything wliicli is of 
gold or silver whicli is found in Ireland is trea.surc trove f 
— 2fot quite so ; but everj-thiiig that is found under such 
circumstances as these — struck by a ploughman under 
the subsoil in that ])articular way. 

316. Will you kindlv explain, foj' my iiifuuuatioii, 
under what circumstances a gold or silver ririiament 
found ill Ireland would be treasuie trove, and when it 
would not, in your opinion? — That ] could not do until 
I liave a more elaborate description of tlie l.aw of troasuro 
trove given by some competent authority — wliicli I .sin- 
cerely hope I shall get— but I have the opinion here of 
Sir Robert Finlay, given in 1892, which I .should just 
like to read to you. 


317, {Sir Herbert Haxxcell.) Is this in Ireland ? No. 

This is extracted from the proceedings of tlie Society of 
Antiquaries in London. “ A labourer hoeiiig in a, field 
struck with his hoe something hard, which proved to bo 
a gold ring. There was no otlier object of antiquity 
found in the neighbourhood. The ring was claimed by 
the lady of the manor, and given by her to the clergy- 
man of the parish. Tlie labourer who found it wiis 
rewarded. A .superintendent of police called on behalf 
of the Trea.sury, who claimed it a.s trea.siiru trove. The' 
clergyman, without disputing the right of tlie Cniwii, 
sent it up to die Tieu.sury.'' Tiiat-i.s a. 2 >arallol case. 


318. {Mr. ./oliii 2[orlt'!{.) Is this an Irish I'ase ? Nu ; 

it is in London. Then I have here tho oiiinimi of Hiv 
Robert Finlay and Mr. George H. Jdnkosley, dated 8t.li 
April, 1892, which lajhs it down in words far lietter tliaii 
I could use. “ W e are of opinion that the ring could not 
under the circiunstances be rightly called treasure trove, 
because it does not appear to have been placed where it 
was found by any iiersoii desirous of Jiidiug it,’’ tliat was 
the argument. “ W'^e tliink that according to tho authori- 
ties (see, for instance, 3rd inst. 132-3) tliere must be 
presumptive evidence of hiding in order to briii" an 
object under the claim of the Crown a.s treasure trove " 
Now comes the point, “No doubt in most cases tlio 
circumstances of tlie finding must be tho sole basis of 
any presumption of hiding ; as, for instance, if a number 
of articles arc found collected together in a vase or 
buried in a manner inconsistent ivith their liaving’ got 
into their position through an accident.” Now, when I 

saw these objects — a heterogeneous mass of things a 

boat, crumpled, as I am informed, a tore, chains'’ and 
various other things — a heterogeneous -series of objects 
brought together in a mass and hidden iiiidev the 
ground, where they were found by a ploughman, 1 could 
not infer that those things bad got there by an accident. 
It seems to me that pre.sumalily, /p-inid fmir. this was a 
case absolutely parallel with what Sir Robert Finlav and 
Mr. George H. Blakeslev were descrii/mr Tliev ■-^av 
“ The circumstances of the finding mii.-t be^thc sole basis 
of any presumption of liiding.” Thciefore it seems fe. 
me that anyone bolding that these tilings were not fraa 
sure trove, must show some fair ground for tliat smim> 

C ‘ ' 
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sition, some xcni causa, under which a man could sa> 

K Atdiison tliat these thini^s got there by accident. To me it was a 
LI..P. ’ case of credat Jiula.us Apclla. I cannot imagine that 

anyone could believe that tliey got tliere by accident. 

13 Dec. 1898., What occurs to me is that the way they got there was b 
quite the iiormal fashion. This was the plunder of some- 
one, hidden secretly when the plunderer was setting oui 
on some fresh depredation ; then he was probably kiliei 
— ^]le normal fate of plunderers in tlie North of Ireland 
at that time — and the things remained liidden for cen- 
turies. But to say that they happened to be there by 
accident— nay ! Mr. Kvans, in his capital paper, only 
earned my objection ^vhen he came to his general con- 
clusions, because he said it was a votive deposit, and I 
could not see any argument for that. But here you have 
the opinion of tlie.se •eminent counsel, in which they put 
an exactly parallel case — “ as, for instance, if a numbei 
of articles are found collected together in a vase, or 
buried, in a manner inconsistent with their having got 
into their position through an accident.” I could not 
conceive thai the.sc particular things got there •‘through 
an accident.” 

319. {Sir Herbert Ma:'-wcll.) If the boat, for instance, 
had been wrecked, that might have been an accident? — 
If it had been a sailing boat; but this is a gold model 
of a boat. 

320. {Sir T. Kumonde.) And those things were under 
the subsoil, wlik'h is rather important? — Yes, because 
they were turned u.p by the ploughman. In fact, every- 
thing seemed to make for this precise case. 

321. {Sir John Lvbbock.) I need not pursue the 
matter further svith you. The law of treasure trove is 
rather complicated, ajid no purpose would be served by 
my entering into a legal and technical argument with 
you. I suppo.se you would liardly regard it as desb- 
al'le that wc should harm no Irish or Scotch gold orna- 
ments in tile British Museum, or that there .should be no 
Irish gold ornameirfcs in Scotland, and so on. You 
•would not as an arcluHologist, consider that er’erything 
found in Ireland should be confined to Ireland, and 
everything found in Scotland should be confined to 
Scotland, and evcrytliing found in England should be 
cojifined to England ? — That is a very academic question. 

322. It is a veiy important scientific que.stion whether 
it is desirable or not that we should have m London an 
interesting collection of Irish objects. I ask you as an 
ari-hmologist rather thin as an irishman, if I may say 
KO ? — I would reply by a.sidng yon, Would not you think 
it desirable that we in Ireland should have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing Irish objects of different periods? 

323. If you decline to give me an answer I will not 
press you ? — I do iiuh decline ; but I answer you in that 
way. It is much niore natural, surely, that 1 should insist 
on our collectiau of objects being complete than that 
there slioiild be an incomplete series of objects in two 
places. I ivould rather, for example, that you got 
eveiything of purely British- work in the British Museum. 
I should, so far as possible, allow the museum of each 
comitr}' to hai'o a perfect representation of all the series 
of its ornaiucuts, etc., that-studejit.s might go there and 
fitudy them. We have a number of tores already in our 
Irish il.Iuseum, and it is important that the tore in this 
find should be ivith us for purposes’ of comparison. 

324. I quite agree witlr you, if all you mean is that 
you ought to luuT a typical collection, and tliat we 
.should have a typical collection ; l>ut if you tell me that 
you rcall}' think that you should have everything tliat 
is gold that is found in Ireland that is another matter. 
Y'diir opinion is no doubt entitled to very great weight; 
I only want to arrive at it? — ^T\’’hen you talk of a typical 
collection, I do not know what i.s typical; I want them 
cojuplete. 

325. In fact, you u-ish to li.ave every gold oi-nament 
that is found in Ireland? — That is my opinion. 

326. Now, ill. this jiarticular case, you had before 
you the article in the Athencev/in of 30th .Tanuan', 1897. 
Might I ask u'hy yon did not then take steps to claim 
the articles as treasure trove, because you know tlie 
ai-ticles were in Mr. Days possession ?-— We had im- 
mediately done .so. The moment the article came out J. 
went to Rir Patnek Coll and asked liim to move the autho- 
rities to find out who the finder was. He categorically told 
me that he luid no means of putting the law into opera- 
lion until I iiidiinted to him who tlie finder was, and 
tin* place, and the time of the find. 

327. Did not you communicate ufith Mi’. Day ? — ^No. 

328. Was not there a great danger that, 'between 


January, 1897, and March, 1898, Mr. Day might have- 
sold these articles to wlijch you attached, very justly, so 
much importance, to America or elsewhere? — I had the- 
profoundest confidence in the law reaching him in that 
case, because I believe that, primd facie, thei'e was a 
legal right in these articles as treasure trove. 

329. ^Suppose he had sold them to America ? — Li that 
case I should have put the law in operation and let tlie 
law demonstrate its efficiency. It would at all events 
have made it clear to the people of Ireland that these 
objects ouglit to be brouglit to us. 

330. The law gives a right to .the Crown to take the 
articles at perhajis much less tlian their real value : but 
surely the law would not involve any punishment to Mi’. 
Day for having so'ld them to an American collector ? — I 
think so. 

331. Do you mean to say he could have been punished 
if he had sold them to an American or Continental col- 
lector ? — I ratiier think it would be a misdemeancur, but 
I am not a lawyer. But this I say, that if I had known 
the name of the finder, Mr. Thomas Nichol. I would 
have put the law into operation. 

332. But why did you not oommunicate with Mr. Day ? 
Mr. Day’s name was mentioned when Mr. Evans' jiaper 
W 18 read at the Society of Antiquaries? — ^Tlie articles 
were iji hi.s possession. 

333. What was to prevent Mr. Day in the meantime 
selling them to America? — I regard him as being illegaliv 
in possession of these things. I would not have asked 
my own brother for these objects under these circum- 
stances. I held that Mr. Day knew that wliat he was 
doing was an infraction of the law, because his atten- 
tion liad been called to it in a pei-fectly parallel case two 
years before. 

334. Do I understand that you think that supposing 
Mr. Day had sold these articles to an American collector 
or some other collector the law could in any way have 
punislied ihim for so doing? — I think so. 

335. Now let me put this to you. There is a law which 
you say enables the Royai Irish Academy to purchase 
articles, gold or silver. You assume that they know the 
mind of tlw person who lost them ; they are to purchase 
them at their bullion value, although, as a matter of 
practice, tlie}' give rather more ? — That has been our 
practice. 

356. Now, do you think really that it is in the interests 
of science that "a person who finds an article of this 
description is to be told that h,e must take it to one place • 
where lui will only get one-thixd or one-quarter of its value, 
and tliat if he should part ivith it to anybody at the fair 
market price he is liablg to be punished ? — I do nob sa> 
that he would get only one-third of the value. Tl-.e 
value is difficult to detk'mine. I wa.s referring to the 
bullion value. 1 can only talk about the value of the 
thing intrinsically. We generally give them two or three • 
times the intrinsic value. 

337. I only wish to ascertain what yout opinion is ; you 
and I arc both archceologists ; what we want is the pro- 
motion of archajologieal science. As I understand you, 
tlw law as it at present stmids — I confess I am rather 
surprised to hear it, is that the Royal Irish Academy is to 
mve the bullion value, or if thej- arc graciously so pleased, 
something more ; and that if" a person found that he 
could sell the articles for a higher value he is liable to 
be punished hicreafter if he <loes so ? — Yes. 

338. Surely the natural tendency of that is that anp 

body finding an interesting article will sell it ; people will 
not’ again go a.nd read a paper befoi'e the Society of 
Antiquities and jexhibit the articles. Do you th'jik tliat 
that is in the interests of archceological •science ?-^Yes. I 
do most thoroughly, because in a country like Ireland, 
where tho people are very ignoran-fc 

339. But veiw intelligent ?— Intelligent, no doubt ; but 
where -they ai'e verj- ignorant about the circum.stances of 
the case, it may easily happen tliat a dealer would go to 
the people and tell them : “ The value of that is about 
£5, but I will give you £15 for it.” I believe what hap- 
pened in this matter was that the finder was perfectly 
unconscious of the amount he might have got ; I do not 
know what it was, but it -was a small sum that he got 
compared with £600. And I say that these ignorant 
people should not be imposed upon in that manner. It 
is better, until the spread of education sliall have shown 
them precisely ufiiat the circumstances of archteological 
science are, that they slionld be defendixl against dealers 
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purcluising articles from them for very considerably less 
than their value. 

540. I u'Dl put tliis to you again ; your contention is, 
under tlie law as it stands, whether riglitly or wrongly, 
that your Royal Irish Academy caai insist on having these 
objects back from the British Museum ? — I thinlt so. 

341. You have admitted tliat Mr. Day during tlie year 
and a quarter after their exhibition might have sold them 
to America, . although he might have incurred some 
penalty in doing so ? — Yes. 

342. Then, do not you tliink the British Museum exer- 
cised a wise discretion in preserving tliese objects for 

.at any rate one of our national institutions? — No, I think 
what th^y might have been expected to do, and what I 
should have done in similar circumstances would have 
been to inform the Royal Irish Academy that these objects 
were in the market. 

343. The Royal Irish Academy, you have already ad- 
mitted, kneiw by the article in the Athencsuin that the 
objeobs were in Mr. Day’s pcesession? — ^They did not 
know that tlie objects were for sale. 

(3,' 344. They knew that Mr. Day had boiiglit these 

• objects, and that he was a dealer. Was it not a natural 
inference that he bought them for sale? — No, on the con- 
trary. My consciousness tliat Mr. Day liad been forced 
two years before to give up objects precisely in the same 
way made me say, “ He will not dare to sell those objects 
now until the matter is decided” ; theiefcu-e, I confess I 
had nob tlie slightest idea that it was possible he should 
have sold them. 

345. (III'. John 2Ioiieij.) Did not you speak to Mr. 
Day at all? — Never. 

346. (Sir John Lubhock.) I believe it is the case that 

our collection, of these early Celtic ornaments is nob so 
good a.s the collection that you have in Dublin ? — I think 
not. I 

347. I presume you wouhl agree that it would be 
natural tliat the keeper of this department of the British 
Museum would wish under those circumstances to im- 
prove our collection of early Celtic ornaments ? — Quite so. 
If I had been he I should probably have dene tlie same 
thing. It is very natural ; it is, of course, another ques- 
tion wliether it is legally right or wrong. I hold that lie 
was not legally justified in doing it, but it was quite 
natural that he should wish to get tliem for the purpose 
of improving has collection. 

348. If it was natural that they should wish to impioye 
tlieir collection, why should you be so much surprised, 
considering that a year and a-half elapsed, during which 
the Irish autluirities did nothing, that the British Museum 
decided to acquire them ? — cannot admit that the Irish 
authorities did nothing. We did eveiytliing wc could. 

349. WJiat did you do? — We went to the Crown 
Solicitor, and we found we liad to wait till Parliament 
met. 

350. There was no question of Parliament about it. 
Here is the law ; it is not for Parliament to put the law 
in operation. If Mr. Day had these objects, surely you 
are the custodian of these matters in Ireland, and it was 
natural that you should go to Mr. Day and inquire of him 
who found them ? — No, even on the previous occasion I 
did not move ; it was only when the constabulary informed 
us. If I found that anybody had in their possession 
treasure trove, whencesoever derived, I should still say 
it was for the constabulary to put the law in motion. 

351. Then, may I ask why you did not move the con- 
Btabulary ? — Because it is the constabulary who must take 
the initiative. On tlii.s occasion I had no data on which 
to move whatever ; I liad no legal power ; I could only 
ask the Crown Solicitor. We have to deal entirely with 
the Irish Government. 

352. At any rate, you have already stated in yonr 
evioence tliat from .Tanuary of one year to April of the 
Pnl.cwng year nothing was done in the matter? — ^Nothing 
could be done. In the thorouah belief tliat we had that 
this was treasure trove, and therefore it would come to 
US under the normal process of law, we were quite .satisfied 
with that. 

353. Then your idea was that these objects sooner or 

later must gravitate to you ? — I would not say gravitate, 
but that they must come to ns by tlie normal process of 
law. The moment Parliament touched it 

354. Wliy should Parliament have anything to do with 
it? — In order to find out the finder. 

1868. 


355. That is not the duty of Pai'Iiament? — It is the Prof. 
privilege of Parliament. If I had put a notice in the Atkinsott, 
paper about this find I would have boon liable to all sorts ll.d. 

if attacks. ^ 

356. Tlien why did not you bring it before Parliament Dec- 1898- 
in 1897? — ^Because I had placed it in tiie hands of the 

Crown Solicitor. I asked him to move the constabulary 
to find ont the name of the finder and the place and 
circumstances of the find. It seemed to me, and it still 
seems to me, that that was the nonnal way. I should do 
exactly the same thing again. 

357. Then it comes practically to this, that in your 
judgm%nt the authorities of the Britisli Museum should 
buy nothing of gold or silver found in Ireland, because 
being treasure trove it belongs to the Royal Irisli Academy, 
and ought to go to them ? — I would not quite say that, 
but being found under circumstances wliich presumptively 
malie it certain that they are treaBiiro trove, they ought 
to come to us. 

358. If the authorities of the British Museum think a 
thing is not treasure trove in you? judgment they are 
entitled to purchase it ; if they think 't is treasure ti'ove 
they are bound not to purchase it? — Not quite. If they 
think that it is not treasure trove, and they wwi prove 
that in a court of law, yes; but it will not do if they 
simply think it is not treasure ti'ove. > 

359. As a practical man I will ask you tJiis : In tlie 
case of an article found in. Ireland, how are tlie British 
Museum to jirove in a court of laiw tliat it is not treasure 
troi-e? — ^They are to take the presumptions of the case, 
and the presumptions in the matter of tliis particular find 
that the articles were treasure trovo appeared to me to 
have been absolutely unanswerable, fi-orii the very circum- 
stances of the discovery of the find. 

360. Then I will take it in this way, that unless it 
has been proved in a court of law that the article is not 
treasure trove, notliing in gold or silver tli.it is found in 
Ireland i.? to be bought by the authorities of the Briti.sh 
Museum ? — But under the circumstances hero there could 
be no doubt that they were treasure trovo. 

351. And therefore ought not to bo purcliased by tlio 
British 3Iuseum ? — Oertainly. 

362. Then we ai'e to have in the British Museum no 
representative of Irish art except such as has been proved 
in a court of law not to be treasure tiovc ; is that tlie view 
which you wish to lay before the Committee? — Well, I 
think almost I would say yes. If tliey ai'e Irish ait they 
should appear in Ireland. 

363. Up to the time of this last controversy about this 
find of gold ornaments there has been no friction between 
the British Museum and the Royal Irish Academy? — 

None whatever, and on the contrary wo have always had 
tlie assistance of Sir Edward Thompson in various things, 

Eveiytliing has gone on as on rails. I could not belicvo 
that there was any ill feeling on tlio part of the British 
Museum to us, not a particle. 

364. (.Sir T. JSsmonde.) Are you awaro it in foreign 
countries -chere arc any regulations which prevent anti- 
quities being taken out of the coiintiy ?— I do not know 
that. 

365. In reference to these gold ornaments, do you con- 
sider that oliey filled any vacancy in the Irisli collection? 

—Yes, and no. As I said, they are a mixed lot. Witi. 
reference to tlie tore, it is undoubtedly very valuable ; 
the chain I am hot so sure about ; the boat is rather 
am generis. 

366. Do you consider that they would or would not fill 
a vacancy in the British Museum ? — I would not say tliat, 
because I am not so familiar ivith tlie objects in the Briti.-^h 
Museum, and do not know exactly what its wants arc. 

These who know the British Museum might argue tlio 
necessity from their side, but I really do not sx.tctfv biow 
what their collection is. 

367. Then in reference to treasure trove generally found 
in Ireland, you do not hold that no Irish treasure trove 
should be nurchased by the British Museum, I take it?— 

I am afraid I do. 

368. Subject to this : suppose that trciisiirc trove were 
found wliioh the Royal Irish Academy did not wish to 
possess — suppose it liad duplicates, for instance — would 
yon object to that treasure trove going to the British 
Museum with the goodwill of tlio Irish Academy? — 

Duplicates is a very vague term. I would have every 

duplicate’ that I could get of objects who.se art i.s 
individual, because they are not duplicates. This is not 
a case of Manchester machine productions ; the artistic 
Ci! 
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I'loJ- sidll is shown in each separate omament. We have got 
B. AlMy.ion, thousand of celts, hut I would not give away one of them. 

,'569- !Do roil tJiink that all Irish treasure trove should 
13 i*ec. 189d, remain in Ireland? — Quite so. 

370. The Rriti.sJi Museum has a very good collection of 

Irish gold oinamunts? — Yes, and they might give back 
to III! those that are Celtic. 

371. Now there is a discrepancy in the date of the 
fniding of the.se gold ornaments. Sir Patrick Coll, I think, 
says that tliey were found some time in the spring of 
1897, and the British Museum authorities say that they 
were found in the .spring of 1896? — I have no knowledge 
os to when they were found, or the exact circumstances ; 
iny <iiilykiiuwled<ge i.s what is set out in Mr. Evans’ 
}>apea’ at the beginning of “ Arclueologia." 

372. {dhairmnn.) If. must have been in 1895, because 
they U'ere exhiluted on the 14th January, 1897. 

372*. (,S'ir T. .Enmnindn.) Otherwise does not it seem 
very curious that the Irisii Office should have no more 
information in the matter than they had? — In Ireland 
things go on so differently from the w'ay they go on in 
England. Wo are very independent people, and do not 
like to inform. Now, I could have gone down to that 
place and found out probably all about the find, but 
I took good care not to do so. I thought that should be 
done by the ftonstohularn'. 

373. And ilie cnii.itahiiiary did not do it? — No ; why 1 
<lo lint know. I .should like to ask Sir Patrick Coll why 
it was not done. 

374. It ia. a matter of interest to know how that long 
delay <^aine about? — ■! Ii.ave never understood it. 

375. Tlicn with reference to the system of treasure 
tiw-e, both in Ireland and in England, ave had it in 
evidence the other day that in England the practice in the 
case of treasure trove is for the Treasury to inform the 
British Museum of the finding of treasure trove, and to 
aseeitain from the British Museum if the British Museum 
wishes to secure the articles? — ^Yes. 

376. 'Hint i.s the practice in England ? — ^Yes. 

377. From tho facts of this .special case evidently it is 
not. the practice in Ireland? — No. Up to 1861 there had 
been puurimrlera aliont the matter. A memorial had 
been sent forward, asking for certain privileges w'ith 
regard to treasure trove, and then came the Treasury 
inuiiite. of whicli I liavo read a copy, which regulated the 
practice in a certain manner. That sum of £100 w'as 
gii'p'i, lni<- it was tiaid through the constabulary altogether. 
In 1869 the Govenunent gave us a treasure trove grant of 
£100 a: year, but the action of the constabulary ha.s always 
been t'.i 7 uit us into oTieration avhen anything of a particular 
u,ature was disoov’ered. .and you can see by the notice to 
finders, to whinh I liai-e referred, that we used every 
endem’our in < 1111 ’ power to familiarise the people with 
the fact that wo .are the body conceraed in the nreserving 
of Irish antiquities. 

378. I have llvod a great many year.s in Irelanil. but 
1 luuftt say that I ha^•c never seen that notice ? — ^It is in 
all the constabulary stations. We had 20,000 of these 
notices printed some years ago. It was nroposed that we 
slioiiltl put them upon wood, but we hail not the money. 


We did everything possible in our power to make it. 
publici juris, that these objects S'hould be brought to us. 

379. In your opinion the constabulary might show a. 
little more energy in regard to treasure trove? — I think 

380. But I gather from you that the practice in Ireland 
is, if I may put it, that the onus prohandi rests with the 

Royal Irisii -Academy in the case of treasure trove? I 

would scarcely put it in that way. Tlie circumstances 
of the case have an omis probandi of themselves. We, I 
think, are not put to it to prove that in every case it is- 
treasiue trove. 

381. But you are put to it to prove .iiat the thing has . 
been found? — Yes. Sujipose I received a private letter 
to say that a lincl had been made in County Cork I should 
write to the finder, and say, “ Will you tell me the cir- 
cumstances of the find?” For example, if I liad known 
that Mr. Nichol had found these things I should have 
written at once. 

382. We had it in evidence that the British Museiuu 
had about £160,000 a rear voted to it by Parliameub, 
whereas the Royal Irish Academy got £100 a year? — 
Y’es, hut that is not quite a fair way of putting ir. ',Vu , 
get £2,000 a year ; that is our Grant in Aid. 

583. That i.s your total grant? — Yes ; at first the £100 
was earmarked for this piuqiose, but now we "et a errant 
in Aid, and can spend it mure or less as we please, but 
I take it tl'.at the sum is practically earmarked yet. 

584. {(Jhiiirman.) Besides that, you have told 11 s that, 
on one occasion you made an application to the Govern- 
ment, u-lieii you wanted to -make a special purchase, which 
application they complied with?— Yes, in fact we have 
found everybody exceeilingly willing to help us. The 
Tara Brooch, tiie Ardagh Chalice, and the Shrine of St.. 
Lachtean -were purchased in that way. We were helped 
most liberally. 

385. (6'ir -Tohn Lnbboclc.) Sir Thomas was comparm<’ 

£160,000 with £2,000, but the £160,000 is for the whole 
expenditure of the B-ritish Museum, and of the Natural 
History' Museum ; not simply for the jmrohase of anti- 
quarian objects? — No. It i.s impossible to make any 

parallel. I l ahie the British Museum so enormously that 
I should not wisli to introduce any comparison of the' kind. 

386. {<S'b- T. J'Jsmovde.) I wanted to know what your 
total reso-urces were? — But then our needs are not so 
great. I am not dissatisfied with the amount that is oiven to 
us at all. I think it is relatively pretty fair. Perhaps I 
sliould like more for books, but considering that there are 
not so many objects to be bought, I am not willing to ask 
for more, because I am sure that in a special case we could 
ask with so much more force. 

387. I think the general trend of the evidence vhe orrer 
day was that the responsibility for losing these innameius 
rested with the Royal Irish Academy. Now, in this mat- 
ter the Royal Irisii Academy followed the usual I'egula- 
tions which it always follows? — Yes- I think I might 
answer that we could not have acted otherwise 

388. (.S'/r Herbei-t Maj-wcll.) Mr. Day is a Fellow of 
tlie Royal Irish Academy is he not? — No ; he is a Fellow 
of the English Society of Antiquaries ; lie is a Member of 
the Roya! Irish Academy, not a Fellow. We do not have 
Fellows there. 


Ma. G. CorFEV. called ; ana Exammenl. 


389. {Ohaini'aii.) You are the Snporiiitendent of Irish 
Antiquities in tlie Mii.seuni of the Heience and Art Depart- 
lucut ill Dublin? — ^Ye.s. 

390. \Yould yon explain to the Committee exactly what 
are tho regulations between the Royal Irish Academy 
and your Department as to the custody of these articles? 
— The collection of Irish antiquities w~ds originally made 
by the Royal Irish Academy, and when the Government 
established the Museum Buildings in Dublin, they, with 
other bodies, deposited their collection in the new museum. 
Suico that time the Academy still receive objects of anti- 
quity presented to them ; a very coiisidei-able number are 
pies'ented from time to time, and they also purchase, under 
llH'ir grant for treasure trovo, and these Oirtioles as they 
arc recciveal liy the Academy are deposited in the ^luseum 
under luy custody. 

391. H,i VC the Royal Irish Academy no museum of their 
omi at tho ]iresent time? — No; but under the grant of 
depo.sit the control aud custody of the collection was 
reserve<l to them. 

392. Tliey h.ave transferred the w'hole of their collec- 


tion from where it was in' Dawson Street into uie biiiidiiig 
of the Science and Art Department? — Yes. 

393. Aud it ia there taken care of ? — Yes. 

394. Whose servants are the people who actually liave 
charge of the collection? — The Science and Art Depai-t- 
meiit. 

395. But I suppose as to all matters of re-ananging 
the collection or adding to the collection, the Royal Irish 
Academy would still be the controlling body? — They 
would in a measure have control. 

396. Will } ou explain that to us. because we have 
been a little uncertain as to the exact relations between 
the tw'o bodies? — The tenu “control and custody” has 
never been interpreted. As a matter of fact, in my ap- 
pointment, the Academy were first consulted, being given, 
what aiiicuiited to a noiiiiiiatioii, but what, perhaps, in 
strictly legal terms, would not have been so — it was 
really a recommendation more than a nomination. The 
relations of the Academy and the Repartmeut have never- 
been legally detenniiied. The Academy have the;right. 
of vi.sitiiig tho Museum, and they could make recommenda-- 
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tions as to any alteration in the arrangements, hut I do 
jiot know that they could enforee them. The point has 
never arisen, and really the document is very vag\ie in 
many respects — it is a question unlikely to arise. 

397. Would you be good enough to send the secretary 
of this Committee a copy of that document 2 — Certainly.* 

398- You liave heard the evidence given just now by 
])r. Atkinson as to the'circumstances, so far as he knew 
tliem, under which these articles were offered for sale to 
the British Museum. Have you anything to add to what 
he told us, or is there anything in his evidence you would 
wish to rectify 2 — As I was not appointed at the time, ail 
I can state that I know of my own Icnowledge, is that 
the.se objects wore not offered for sale in Ireland. There 
were rumours that certain objects had been found. As 
an antiquary, I, of course, was interested in all such 
matters, and I know that no particulars were furnished 
in Ireland, ami that the first particulars we had of the 
approximate locality or the exact nature of the objects 
were in the description by Mr. Arthur Evans, in his paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries. 

’ 399. When you read that, did you form any opinion 

as to whether they were treasure trove, or not 2 — Cer- 
tainly. I formed the opinion that they ‘were treasure 
trove, and I formed a further opinion, namely, that the 
place of the finding had been concealed ; because the 
paper of Mr. Evans describes the fact that the finder 
liad been interviewed, and, notwithstanding that, the 
name of the place is not given. The articles are stated 
to have been found “ on the north-west coast of Ireland" 
As a matter of fact I do not i--now that the localitv can be 
strictly so described, it being on the south coast of 
Lough Foyle ; but. waiving that, it was a general descrip- 
tion, “the north- we.st coast of Ireland,” and yet the 
paper went on to state that dhe seller, the late owner, 
l^ad interviewed the farmer upon whose land they were 
found ; so that the actual 'locality of the find was evi- 
dently known. 

400. It must have been known, but it was not disclosed 
on the p''pei'2 — -lust so, and from the point of view of 
archmology that is a blot on the paper, because we can- 
not ascertain the locality, and, therefore, the precise 
circumstances of the find ; you could not say whether it 
was in an estuary, in which Cfvse it might be a wreck 
deposit. Tlie whole question of its being a votive deposit 
turned on the nature of the soil in which it was found. 
That is a blob on the paper. 

401. Have you anything else to say on that head of our 
reference — the circumstances under which these articles 
were offered for sale 2 — I have no direct knowledge, and 1 
could not offer evidence on that j>oint, but I should like 
to state this. The Director of the -viuseura asked mo to 
attend here to place the matter before the Committee 
from the Museum point of view. Our. position as a 
museum is that tlie Government have made certain pro- 
V'sions in Ireland for the collection of objects of ae.tiquity 
known as trea-sure tro^-e. These provisions arc of a most 
definite character. A machinery hiis been framed 
for collecting the objects. The Treasury Minute 
of 16th August, 1860, i sanctioned the employment 
of the police under an arrangement between the 
Lord Lieutenant anti the Acadtsmy, and directed 
the Lord Lieutenant to issue the necessary notices. 
In pursuance of that arrangement, notices have been is- 
sued, not by the constabulaiy, but by the Government, 
and a machinery ha.s been framed in Ireland for the 
collection of these objects, I -■roduce here the various .locu- 
ments embodying these regulations. First, there is a 
notice bv Sir Tliomaa A. Larcom, dated 20th March. 
1861. 

“NOTICE. 

TREASURE TEO^GO. 

“ His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having been 
informed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury that they have been pleased to authorise the jiay- 
ment bo finders of ancient coin.'^, gold or silver ornamente, 
or oUier relies of antiquity in Ireland, of blie raliie of the 
articles, on the same being delivered up, notice is herebv 
given to all jiersons who shall hereafter fiml an.v such 
articles, that on their delivering them up tc> tJie siih- 
inspector, head or other constable of constabulary in the 
locality, they will receive, through that department, re- 
wards equal in amount to the full value of the articles. 

“ Thomas A. L.uifoM. 

“Dublin Castle. 20th March, 1S61. ' 

* fiee. Appendix T\'. 1' See Appendix V. 

1868. 


This provision does not apply merely to treasure trove, d/r. 
but to all antiquities. dVliat I wish to point out is that G, <'offey. 

there are special provisions in Ireland. We are not under 

the regulations of treasure trove as applied to Eugiand. 13 Dec. I89H. 
Owing to the representation.s made by the Academy to 
the Lord Lieutenant, a special arrangement was made in 
Ireland for the employment of the constabirlary, and that 
arrangement included not only treasure trove, buc all 
objects of antiquity. The wokIs are, “ Ancient coins, gold 
or silver ornaments, or other relics of antiquity in Ire- 
land.” Then the next docuraeiit is the instructions issued 
to the constabulary : — 

“TEEAStTRE TROTE. 

“1. On the receipt of any anicles of treasure trove, 
ornaments or other articles of antiquity, tlie officer, head 
or other constable, to whom the same shall be delivered 
will give to the bringer a receipt for the same, in the forn. 
annexed. 

“2. Li the case of a head constable or constable, such 
article, together with a duplicate of the said receipt, is 
to be forwarded by tlie constabulary to the officer of the 
district, who will transmit the same, or any article.^ tliat 
may have been delivered directly to himself, t> heid- 
quarters, with all convenient ilispatch in the manner fol- 
lowing : — 

“ (1) Small articles, or articles of gold and silver (if 
not of too great weight or bulk), may be sent by post 
(the ]>areel being duly registered), or, if aji early and 
safe opportunit.\- offer, then by hand. 

“ (2) Articles of hulk may he transmitted by public 
conveyance ; if of value, to be dul.\- registered. 

“(3) In tlie event of article.s so transmitted being 
purcliased, the estimated value thereof will be re- 
mitted to the officer who forwaided the same, to be 
paid to the party holding the receipt for such articles. 

The receipt of payment is to be forwarded to head- 
quarters. 

“ (4) In the case of bulky aiticles. or articles of 
doubtful antiquity, delivered at out-stations, it is 
desirable that the receipt only for same he .sent to the 
officer of the district, to be furwanled to this office 
for instructions, before the direction No. (2) in this ' 
regard shall he acted on : district officers, in the case 
of such last mentioned articles being delivered directly 
to themselves, will also forward the receipt to head- 
quarteiB for instructions. 

“Although it is desirable that the certificate of finding 
should bo perfected, still this is not to be imperative wlieu 
the party objects. 

“Hexey John- Browneioo. 

“ Lispector-Genenl. 

“ Constabulaiv Office. Dublin Castle, 

“20th March, 1861.” 

Tlien. there is a certificate of finding ; — 

“ County of . I hereby certif’,- that 

the article (or articles) described at foot hereof was (or 
were) found by , of .iiitheparish 

oF (describe the place, and if found in tlie presence of my 
in the Baronj’- of , in tlie 

county of , on the day of 

186 , in , on the property of 

being situate in the townland of , in the 

parish of Barony of 

and county of 'That, of course, is 

filled np as it best can bo in each case. 

402. Pilled up by whom 2 — Under the direction of the 
constabulary. 

403. {SirT. Esmonde.) It has to be witnessed, I thhiK 2 
— Yes. 

^404. (Chairman.) By -whoever gires the iiiforiiiatinn 2 — 

T es. Then there is a form of valuation which is not now 
in force inasmuch us tlie Aeademv now pay the findor 
direct instead of througli the constabulary. 

Lastly, there is a receipt form to be given by the con- 
stabulary to the finder : — 

“County of . District of 

Sub-district of . Received from 

of , in the parish of . (vState 

occupation) the articles described at foot hereof, which I 
promise to return to the said , or give 

him the estimated value thereof, as sliall be ascertained 
.iiid declared under the conditions annexed to this receipt.” 

The conditions endorsed on the back of the receipt are : — 

“1. The value of the article crai-tiules to be asceitiiined 
by such competent peivson or iiersuiis as shall be named 
for such purpose bv tlie chief or uiidor-seoretarv, the 
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. • jtfr. . finder or bringer of same agreeing to be bound by the 
(t. Coffey, decision of such jierson or jjeisons. 

,, •' 2. If tlie article or articles be not accepted, it or they 

’ ivill be retunied, free of expense, to the bringer.” 

In practice, the “competent person” has been the 
Coimcil of the lloyal Irish Academy, and the way they act 
is tliis : Tlte objects are referred to me, and I am a^ed 
to report upon them, and I estimate their value — ^not 
merely their buUion vdue, but what I would consider it fair 
to give for the articles, having in view that it is desirable 
to encourage tinders of such objects to bring them to the 
Boyal Irish Acatlemy, tliat they will get a better price 
from us tlian by going to some local dealer. "VS' hat I trish 
to direct the attention of the Committee to is that a definite 
provisioii has been made in Ireland for the collection of 
these articles ; it is not a general pronsion, but a precise 
and definite one. I^ow our contention, as a museum, is 
that if objects are taken out of Ireland in defeat of tiie 
government jjolicy, and behind our backs, and offered 
to another museum supported by State funds, it ought 
to be the dutv of. such museum to communicate with us 
and ask us whether the particular objects have been 
offered to us, otherwise tlie intentions of Government arc 
defeated in Ireland, namely, the formation of a national 
museum. The object in view was to form in Ireland a 
national museum. The Government recognised the im- 
portance of the collections brought together by the 
Acarlemy. largely out of tlieir private funds. For in- 
stance, they bought the Dawson collection, for over £1,000, 
which was raised by subscription among the members of 
tire Academy without any Government aid at all. It 
was in recognition of the work the Academy had done in 
forming a national museum that these provisions were 
made. And it is important to us that these provisions 
shall be recognised by other museums, because it is im- 
possible to maintain the repr.ssentative character of our 
museum if our series are to be gapped by some objects 
being taken out of the country. Our position is that the 
collection of Celtic antiquities — "Celtic” is a name that I do 
not care to use, because it really does not convey any pi«- 
ciee meaning ; but the collection of anfquities found ir- 
Irelajid is the most represeiitati’'e collection of such anti- 
quities at present in the world. 

405. Are you, in saymg Ciat, including in youv com- 
n;'riRoii rhe collection of such articles in the Britisli 
l?uscum ’’ — No. 

406. Yon say that this is about the best collection in the 
world. Do you mean including the British Museum? — 
That does not (piite convey what I mean, because as a 
collection (;f Irish antiquities ours is necessarily the best 
c-orp'-tio”. 

407. What you mean is that the collection of Irish an- 

tiquities at present under your charge is, in your opinion, 
not second to the collection of such antiquities to be found 
at present in the British Museum? — Certainly. I would 
say tliat in several departments it is distinctly superior. 
Fnr instance, in regard to gold, I made a calculation some 
time ago for another purpose altogetlier ; we have at 
present over 570 ounces of prehistoric gold antiquities 
found in the country. Now tire entire collection in tire 
r,.j - 1 . ••.■ 1,1 of pn-historio gold ;inc ouities found in 

the British Isles (that is including Ireland) would not tot, 
I should say, to 100 ounces. In that respect we are quite 
beyond them. In fact, the only museum in competition 
with us in what Mr. Arthur Evans has called indigenous 
gold aiiti(|inties is at Athens. For instance, in gold 
erewent objects we have thirty-one ; the British Museum 
has five, and I think of those, four were found 
in Ireland. If you take out of what have been 
called the Celtic antiquities in the gold collection 
at the British Museum, those that have been found in 
Ireland, the remainder would not tot to 60 ounces. 
A large jjroportiun of the collection came from what is 
Icnown ns the great Clare find ; a veiw considerable portion 
of the British Museum collection came from that find, and 
they have from time to time got gold objects that have 
been found in Ireland, That is acknowledged, I think, 
by all ai'chreologists. Mr. Artliur Evans, when he was 
over in Dublin some years ago, visited the museum, and 
I had the pleasure of showing him over it. He wrote to 
the Times a letter, which states substantially what I have 
just said ; in fact, I am practically using his words, and I 
cannot get a better authority than Mr, Arthur Evans. 
Then there arc several other departments in which 
wc also are ve^-v distinctly abend of the British 
Museum. In the Danubian types (Sir John Lubbock mil 
understand what I mean) our collection is unusually rich. 
M. Reiiiach mentions that we in that i>articular, 
for some reason, come out stronger than we ought 


to do ; in fact, in liis book, which is the most recent 
authority, he mentions the chief museums in Europe where 
the evidence for the Celtic expansion is to be found. He 
gives a number of the chief continental museums, and he 
mentions Dublin, but he does not mention the British 
Museum. We have a .special class of evidence that 
renders our museum a very special one in tliat respect, 
and our contention would be that it is more impoitant 
in the interests of archreology that the series should be 
completed where the representative collection is, than tliat 
it should be scattered. All modern archreologists recog- 
nise the importance of what is called a long series. You 
cannot come to any conclusion until you have a suffi- 
ciently large series to know that it is representative. 

408. Then I understand that apart from any question 
of national sentiment that articles found in Ireland should 
be kept there, you also hold that because you have a par- 
ticuiai’ly good collection of these Celtic gold ornaments 
you should have the of^ortunity afforded to you of 
securing any articles which are found in Irelaml whicli 
would be appropriate for the purpose of completing a.s 
far- as possible that collection? — That is my position in 
regard to the present objects, some of wliich are unique. 

409. Have you finished all you wish to say upon tliat 
branch, of the subject ? — I do not think it is necessary to 
go into that in further detail, unless the Committee 
wish it. 

410. Would you be in favour of the establishment of 
i-ules or regulations of any kind by the museums of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin and the British iMuseum respectively for 
the purpose of giving notice mutually to one another? It 
would, of course, most often happen in London, where 
certain articles might be found winch might be specially 
appropriate to a museum in Dublin or Edinburgh. "W ould 
you be in favour of some arrangement in order to give the 
museum sjiecially interested an opportunity of obtaining 
the article if passible ? How would you put it ? — I would 
put it in this way, that I should like to see an under- 
standing between museums ratlier than hard-and-fast regu- 
lations. I think it is desirable in the intereste of the 
luuseiuiis of the three countries that the series nr the dif- 
ferent museums should be made as comjilete — as “type 
complete,” to use Sir John Lubbock’s plirase — as posstble, 
and for that purpose I think it is desirahl'' that the 
museums should have an understanding that in the case 
ef objects of special interest to a particular institution, 
that institution should have the retusul of them. 

411. Do you consider that perhaps what I may call an 
honourable understanding of tliat kind would be sufflcieiit 
without rules or regulations to give effect to it ? — I think it 
would. It does exist to a certain extent, and as far as I 
know the relations between the British Museum and 
Dublin have been of a very friendly character. I woidd 
put it in this way, suppose a collection is offered in the 
market, and ig going to auction ; suppose I happened to 
he deputed to see it, and report upon it ; I might meet 
Mr. Bead, and we would have a chat over it as to what 
things he specially desired, and what tilings I specially 
desired, and we would probably come to an understandilig 
that we would not bid against each other for certain par- 
ticular objects. 

412. I was going to ask you what your view is us to 
the desirability of framing regulations to prevent undue 
competition. Of course, that is a totally different ques- 
tion from that of giving notice. TSTiat do you say about 
that? — ^That is the suggestion I have just been tlirowing 
out. That would affect the case of a sale. Very often a 
collection is in the market, and an understanding can be 
arrived at. With regard to objects that may be offered in- 
dependently to one or other of the museums, I think if 
there was that good understanding — of course epes 
would arise -when each museum would consider 
the particular object ought to be there, or tliat 
it was equally well placed there, but still _ on 
the whole I think it would work in a give-and-take spirit, 
and not to the injury of archceolc^. I would not go so 
far as to say that all Irish objects should be retained in 
Ireland ; I should like to see other museums have type- 
series ; but I would say that the series in Ireland should 
be the representative one ; and I say that because at 
present it is the representative one, and I think it ought to 
he maintained as such. It would be a great pity that that 
collection should be impaired by being gapped, as I have 
described. Occasionally we liave objects offered to us 
which are most necessary for us ; they fill a gap in our col- 
lection. 

413. In this particular case the articles may or may no; 
be treasure trove, but assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that they are not treasure trove, it appears tliat the 
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British Museum in this particular instance did proceed to 
purchase them without giring any notice to the museum 
of the country in which they were found? — ^Yes. 

414. Then you consider, as I understand, that that was 
an exception to the general rule of comity which exists as 
between the authorities in these different museums?— I 
think it would be better for archseology that such a comity 
did exist. 

415. But do you consider that, notwithstanclii^ tiiere 
has been this exception to it, yet a rule or regulation is 
not necessary, but that it is sufficient to proceed on the 
assumption that such exceptions to the rule would be so 
few that it was not worth while to make a regulation at 
all ?— The difficulty of a rule is, as going too far and being 
too hard and fast. If you made a rule that all objects 
found in each of the respectire countries were to be re- 
tained there, tliat would be going too far. 

416. (Wr Herbert Maxiedl.) Such a rule exists in 
Greece, does it not? — It does. 

417. (Si?- T. Esmondc.) And in Italy too, I think? — It 
is constantly broken. 

’ 418. {Chairman.) Your own view, I understand, is that 

b it would be possible for all practical purposes to carry out 
the object you have in view by the ungoverned goodwill of 
these institutions towards one another, and you would 
not be in favour of framing rules or regulations even 
by the governing authority of each institution for that pur- 

jiose ? ^If thev were framed by the governing body of each 

•nstitution, that I think would be much better than being 
framed by an outside body. Then I should consider the 
rule more as a direction. 

419. Let me put it iu this way. Would you be in 
favour of directions being given by the governing bodies 
of these several museums to their officers that proper 
notice .sliould be conveyed by one museum to the other 
under tire circumstances we iiave been discussing, and 
also that there should not be undue competition as be- 
tween these different bodies ? — ^I think t would be in 
favour of a i-ule somewhat to that effect, but the difficulty 
is that objects may be lost. If articles were brought to 
the British Museum nr the Scottish Museum, and they 
were obliged to refer to Dublin, there miglit be a chance 
of the articles being lost altogether. 

420. Then would you be in favour of a rule that so far 
as possible such a notice should be given — some flexible 
rule of tliat sort ? — I would be in favour of a flexible rule. 

421. Am I right or ivi-ong in supposing that your ob- 
jection to the rule is rather to its being of too hard and 
fast a description, and that you would be against such a 
rule being forced on the museums by outside bodies ? — I 
would. 

422. But you would be in favour of the governing 
bodies of those institutions tliemselves giving directions 
to carry out these objects as far as possible? — ^Y'es, that 
is my view — ^that each museum should try to help the 
other. 

423. I am putting a little inore than that. What I am 
asking is whether you would go to the extent of having a 
directiosi given by tlie governing body of each of these 
institutions with a view of as fai- as possible taking care 
that notice should bo given — that, of course, would ex- 
clude a case where the object would be lost altogether — 
anil, secondly, that as far as possible competition between 
these bodies carried to an extreme point sliouhl be 
avoided? — ^Tes, I think that substantially conveys ray 
opijiion. 

424- Do you wish to say anything more upon tliose 
subjects? — I do not think there is anything further that 
I can add. 

425. Then have you an^-thing to say upon the th.ird 
head of our reference, “to consider whether any, and if 
so, what relaxations should be made in the regulations 
which prevent the British Mri&eum from parting with 
objects which it has once acquired.” We have been in- 
formed that there are no regulations, except regulations 


in a certain sense by statute, and you know what the Mr. 
effect of that Statute is ? — Yes, I heard your Lordship G. Coffey. 
explain that to Dr. Atkinson. 

426. Would you be in favour of any relaxation of that ' 

with a view to a perfectly voluntary relinquishment by 

the British Museum, if the tru.stees were so minded, of 
ajiT articles which they had once acquired ? — I think I 
should be in favour of some relaxation of it. One of the 
difficulties in a museum is to get rid of a number of 
things. The provi.sion as it at present exists often 
hampers you greatly. There are objects which you can- 
not say are duplicates, and you caainot say that they are 
not in a sense desirable, but often it miglit be an advan- 
tage to place them in another collection. 

427. Have you any such regulat ion in Ireland ? — No ; 
we have no power of parting with aJi.vthiiig ; we liavc no 
permissive regulation ; we are not allowed to part witii 
anything. 

428. That 1 believe is under the Treasury Minute, not 
by Act of Parliament ? — I think that is so, but I caiuiot 
say precisely. 

429. Would you be in favour as regards ycur own in- 
stitution and, so far as your opinion goes as regard.s the 
British Museum, of some relaxation which would admit 
of your getting rid of certain articles which you did not 
care to continue to lionse, and also, I preHume, in- 
possible cases of a desirable exchange of article.s witli 
other corresponding institutions ? — I think I would be in 
favour of it being possible to relax the rule by, say, the 
consent of the triistee.s, which I would make a unanimous 
consent. I would be inclined to give any trustee a liglu 
of veto. You can never tell what the prevailing ojiinioji 
of the time may Ije, and to prevent faddists or other's 
running away with things it miglit be desirable to liedge 
it round. 

430. Have you any other suggestion to make as to such 
a relaxation if it were made? — I do not think I have 
anything to add. It i.s a point I have not very raiicli con- 
sidered. 

431. {Sir John Lnhhorl:.) If you have not very iimch 
considered it, 1 sh.oulcl not like to press you upon h. You 
do not express any r'ery strung opinion cn the point ? — 1 
do not. 

432. Of course, rules must always be in one sense 
hard and fast ; whatever the wor-ding of the rule, it must 
be obeyed. I rather gathered that the general tendency 
of your evidence was that there shouhl bo good feeling 
betrveen museums rather than that there .'liioiild be 
actual rules ? — Certainly ; that is my general feeling. 

433. You think there would be difficulty in actually 
putting it in black and white ? — There is the danger that 
if you put it in black and white you may remove that 
good feeling. You may put them at arm’s length, and 
on a subject like this I think it is rather more desirable 
to have good feeling, because often a curator of a museum 
can throw things in the way of other museums ; then 
they are able to dh'ide collections, and so on. 

434. And I think I am right in saying that there are a 
great many things offered which the curator of a parti- 
cular museum does not himself want, but which he knows 
othere do, and if he is in communication with them he 
has aji opportunity of doing them a good tuni, winch he 
might not do if the relatimis wore regulated not by gooil- 
wiU but by absolute nile? — Certainly. There is one 
point I should like to refer to if I may. "When you were 
examining Dr. Atkinson I think Sir John Lubbock askoi! 
whether there was any case of a prosecution in respect of 
treasure trove. Tliere is the ca.se of th-c Queen r. Wil- 
lett, in 1863, which is verj' much on all four's witli this. 

That was a case in which a lalxiurer had found certain 
objects which he sold as brass for 5s. to two men ; one 
of them was named Willett. I forget the name of the 
other. Tliey sold them to a jeweller for £500, and lie 
melted them. They u-e-re prosecuted, and fined £250 
each, and imprisoned until the fine was paid, the cluirge 
being for iinlawfur.y concealing treasure trove. 
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THIRD DAY. 


Palace of Westminster. 


TiU'^fday, \lth January, 1899. 


PRESENT ; 

The Right Hon. The Lord Eathmore, Chairma/ii. 
Tire Eight Hon. Sir H erbeet E. Maxwell, Bart., m.p. 


L. J. Hewby, Esq., Secretary. 


The Right Hon. the Viscount Dlllon, called ; and Examined. 


435. {Chairman.) You are a Trustee of the British 
Museum? — Yes, ex officio, as President of the Society of 

). Antiquaries. 

436. Have you liad brouglit under your notice the re- 
ference which is made to this Committee? — Yes, I have 
heard it discussed. 

437. Do you wish to say anything upon the first head 
of reference, namely, “The circumstances under whicn 
certain Celtic ornaments found in Ireland were recently 
offered for .sale to the Britisli Museum ” ? — I have been told 
— of course, I only know from hearsay — that these articles 
were really within the reach of the Irish authorities, bus 
that the opportunity was not taken advantage of, and after 
passing through two or tliree hands they were offered to 
the British Museiim and bought by them. I understand 
the Irish societies had opportunities of purchasing them, 
but did not take advantage of their opportunities. At the 
same time, I am told they made a large purchase of 
flints and certain other things. I am told that they had 
an opportunity of purchasing these things and did nob do 
so, and that they actually bought something else at the 
same time. 

438. I understand that you only tell us that from hear- 
say? — From what I am told. 

439. I will not press you further about that, because 
we have heard different accounts in some respects from 
the people who are actually concerned ; but is there any- 
thing else you would like to say upon that head of our 
inquiry ? Tliis is only as to the circumstances under which 
the ornaments came for purchase to the British Museum ? 

I understand that it was remissness on -the part of the 

authorities in Ireland, who might have bought them and 
did not buy them. A sufliciciit interval of time elapsed 
between tlie first appearance of the ornaments and their 
acquisition by the British Museum — an interval of, I 
think, two years. 

440. Yimr view then, I understand, is that the Irish 
authorities ouglit during chat interval to have become 
acquainted with the circumstance tliat the ornaments were 
about to be sold? — Yes. 

441. I believe that they contend that, as a matter of 
fact, the articles were never offered to them, and that they 
had not an opportunity of buying them ; but that is a 
(juestion of tact, and you can only speak from hearsay? — 
Quite so. 

442. Then I pass to the second head of the reference 
made to this Committee ; “ To consider and suggest regu- 
lations for avoiding undue competition between muscum.s 
supported out of imblic funds in Scotland and Ireland on 
the one hand and the British Museum on the other, for 
the acquisition of objetds of antiquarian or historic in- 
terest” — that is, the question of undue competition be- 
tween State-supported institutions? — I understand that 
the present arrangement, which is without regulations at 
all, has hitherto worked very well. I do not think the 
British Museum and the Irish and Scottish museums ever 
work ill competition with each other, hut they might un- 
avoidably through employing ditt'erent agents find them- 
selves in competition in the sale room. I understand that 
in another instance in which Scotland was affected, the 
Scottish authorities were invited to state what they wishe 1 
to do, and they lirefuired to cany out tlie matter in their 
own way, and not to give any information which might 


have led to tJie British ^luseum acting differently to the 
way they did. But thei% is a good understanding between 
the tliree museums, and regulations might hamper the 
action of the museums veiy much indeed, whereas the 
general good understanding, with certain modifications, 
such as the employment of the same agent by all three 
museums, would prevent one museum bidding against 
another in a public sale room. I understand that the chief 
competitors really with the public museums would be the 
dealers, and if tliose dealers can be appointed as agents 
they would be knocked out of the competition. Of course, 
there is always the competition of foreigners to be dealt 
with, but if a good understanding exists between the three 
museums that gives the best chance of the objects remain- 
ing in the British Islands. With regard to the question 
wliether the objects should go to London or Edinburgli or 
Dublin, I think it is generally understood that, consider- 
ing the population of the country, probably there are as 
many students of Irish matters in London as there would 
be ill Ireland, and in the same way with Scottish matters. 
1 think nobody can dispute that people who make in- 
quiries into Scottish oi' Irish antiquities i r history would 
most likely come to London for the other facilitie.s natu- 
rally afforded by a large centre like London. Without 
making the rule too strict, and without centralising every- 
thing, I think London, as the capital of the United 
Kingdom, is the best focus for objects to come to. There 
are in London many other facilities for students which 
smaller places like Dublin and Edinburgli could not offer 

443. Then your view is that there .should be a 
good understanding between these different State- 
aided museums with a riew to their not bidding 
against one another ; but you, holding in principle that the 
British Museum is more important as a school of study 
ill such matters for students, would say that the Britisli 
Museum should have the preference when articles come 
for sale which the British Museum authorities consider 
are wanted in their collection ? — I think they should have 
to a certain extent the preference, and that the good 
understanding between the three museums would prevent 
any abuse of the custom ; but formal regulations might 
prove exceedingly hampering at times. If, we will say, 
an object of Irish interest came into the market at a time 
when the funds for the purchase of Irish objects were in 
a very low state, if the British Museum were debarred 
from bidding for it, the foreigner might step in and the 
thing he lost altogether. 

444. Suppose for tlie sake of argument, the Irish 
Museum is desirous of ihaving a particular object that is 
offered for sale, and the British Sluseum is also desirous 
to have it — setting aside now the question of funds 
available, or the question of being able to buy, 
and looking at it as a matter of principle, where an object 
comes for sale which ive will suppose hy tlie fact of its 
having been found in Ireland, or from any other local 
association, would constitute it under the words of this 
head of reference an object “of peculiar interest” to 
Ireland — in such a case, I understand, you do not agree 
with the avords following in this head of reference : “ The 
museum situated in the country so interested should be 
afforded an opportunity of purdiasing them before they 
are acquired by any other institution supported out of 
the public funds.” You say there is a difference of prin- 
ciple there ? — Of course that would depend upon the alert- 
ness of the particular museum. 
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445- But let me get you back to this point. If it is 
desirable that the British Museum as being the most 
central school should be the first considered, then there is 
no good making regulations to give tlie other museums a 
chance of getting articles rrhioh come into competition. 
The regulations would only be of value to secure for those 
institutions objects which the British Museum did not 
wish particularly to have. You are President of the 
Society of Antiquaries and a Trustee of the British 
Museum, and what you say will be of tlie greatest interest 
upon this question, but the point which lies at the bottom 
of the controversy clearly is, whether the British Museum, 
as the centi'al institution, or the museums of Dublin and 
Edinburgh, as those situated in the country with 
which the objects are connected, should have the 
preference — ^whether in case an object comes for 
sale which is of “peculiar interest” in the way 
described here to Ireland or Scotland the claim 
of the British Museum as a central institution 
should prevail or not. Do I understand you to say tliat 
considering its value as a school of study, the claim of the 
British Museum should prevail? — I think it ought to a 
great extent, considering the other facilities afforded for 
study in a large place like London, which cannot be hoped 
for, at present at all events, in a place like DubUn or 
Edinburgh. 

446. Of course, you are aware that these collections :.a 
Dublin or Edinburgh have been acknowledged by the 
•action of the Government as national institutions for 
those countries? — Yes. 

447. And you also know that they have — at least, tliey 
consider they have — very valuable collections of national 
antiquities, which they allege are superior to the corre- 
sponding collections in the British Museum ? — ^I have not 
seen the collection in Edinburgh, but I have had the 
advantage of seeing the collection in Dublin, and, oi 
course, there is no doubt that the collection, which was 
formerly the property of the Boyal Irish Academy, and 
perhaps is still, is exceedingly rich in certain points. I 
think that is a still further reason for giving the iluseum 
of the Metropolis of the Empire a chance of improving its 
own collection in those respects. The very fact of their 
•collection being so very rich should be another reason for 
giving the British Museum every facility for improving 
its weak points. 

448. Then you carry your view to this extent, I under- 
stand : that, although the Royal Irisli Academy is recog- 
nised as the National Museum for Ireland, and has a 
very excellent collection, whether for the admiration of the 
public or the study of students of matters of antiquarian 
interest, nevertheless in case an object comes for sale 
which would be of importance in completing or tending in 
the direction of completing the collection in London, you 
would still say that, the British iluseum being tlie central 
school, and it being desirable that it should have a more 
perfect collection, it would be better that the article 
should go to the British Museum if they ivishcd to get it ? 
— I think so. 

449. You quite understand that tliat proposition is 
fundamentally opposed to the basis of this reference to 
us? — Yes. 

450. That being so, I presume you would not be in 
favour of doing anything to support the principle of the 
next head of our inquiry, which is, "Eor ensuring that 
in the case of objects, which, from their origin or associa- 
tions, are of peculiar interest either to Scotland or Ire- 
land, the museum situated in the country so interested 
should be afforded an opportunity of purchasing them 
before they are acquired by any other institutions sup- 
ported by public funds ” ?— As I said'before, I would trust 
to the good understanding between the three museums 
to make allowances if they were not hampered by regula- 
tions, and I think such a good understanding would 
ensure that one museum would see that the other two had 
anything that was particularly desirable for them. But 1 
think the Britisli iluscum should have the first call. 

451. I quite understand your position, and it is, of 
course, directly opposed to the idea of tliis branch of the 
reference. Then your view is, tliat any amenity between 
tlie_ British Museum and the Museums of Dublin and 
Edinburgh should only go to the extent of giving facilities 
to the museums of Dublin and Edinburgh for the obtain- 
ing of those things which tlie British Museum did not 
consider necessary for its purpose ? — Just so. 

452. I need not ask you any further questions upon 
that, because all the rest follows. Then there is the 
other branch of the reference to us, which is, “ To con- 
sider whether any, and, if so, what relaxations should be 

1368. 


made in the regulations (statutory or otherwise) which i^u/ZuUon. 
prevent the British JIuseum parting with objects which Vincount 
it has once acquired.” We understand that there are no BiUon. 
regulations in existence, except the statutes which govern — =■ 

the museum? — ^Yes, the Acts of Parliament, 17 .Tan. 189S. 

453. You know what the stringency of the existing Act 
is? — Yes. 

454. \\'ould you be in favour of any relaxation of that? 

— I think some very carefully-worded regulation miglit 
be made, and particularly with a view to the assistance of 
those two museums of Edinbuigh and Dublin, but I think 
to the outer world the very fact of the stringency of the 
rule is a great protection. 

455. You would be in favour of some relaxation of the 
Act of Parliament as regards the exchange, or the 
concession by the Britisli JIuseum of articles which 
the trustees might be willing to jiart with to one or 
other of those two institutions, wliile maintaining, as I 
understand, the full strictness of the present Act as 
against all otlier customers? — Yes. 

456. Would you go a little further, and tell me, have 
you in your mind any restrictions whicli it would 
be wise to impose ; for instance, that it should be neces- 
sary to have the unanimous consent of the trustees ; is 

that the kind of restriction you have in your mind ? 

“ Unanimous ” is a very large order ; I think a two- 
thirds majority, or sometliing of that sort, would be suffi- 
cient ; but there should be a really weighty majority oi 
the trustees in favour of any particular decision, and even 
tlien it .should only extend to those two national 
museums.* 

457. Is there anything else that you would like to sug 
gest upon any of the.se heads of reference ? — I suggested 
just now the employment of the same agents by the 
different museums, so that the museums should not work 
against each other. I think they should employ the same 
agent for various classes of objects. In tliat way you 
would put those agents out of the field of competitors, 
and they would avoid bidding against each other. 

458. (Sir H. Maxwell.) Does your opinion, that tli» 

British Museum should have the first call on all objects, 

extend to objects with an historic association? No. 

^Vhe^e there is a clear and defined association connected 
with any liistoric event, then I would make a large con- 
tession towards the Irish or ScottisJi Museum. In tlie 
case of, say, gold ornaments being found, about which 
little or nothing is known, I think the British Museum 
should have the first claim. In the case of anj-thing con- 
nected, say, with the Battle of Bannockburn, or ir\ the 
CM6 of anything connected with some event in Irish 
history — articles of some clearly-defined interest of that 
kind I think the museum of that particular country 
should have a very strong voice in the matter ; but where 
the connection is so defined, I should trust to the British 
Jfuseiim to behave liberally to the otlicr two, as she 
would expect them to behave if they got the first notice 
of a find. Suppose a thing is discovered in Ireland, and 
it is, if I may use the expression, snapped up by the 
Dublin Museum, then it would belong to the Dublin 
Museum, and there would be no question of its coming 
to the British Museum. But where we all started fair 
and the three of us knew tliat an object was in the market 
which had a clearly-defined connection with the history of 
one part of the Kingdom, then I think the museum con- 
nected with the pai'ticular country should liave the first 
voice. Where there is not the clearly-defined connection, 
then what I may call the Empire h'luseum — the British 
Museum— should have the first voice in tlie matter. 

459. The concrete example in my mind, as you will no 
doubt have imagined, is the case of the Glcnlyon brooch, 
an object which, rightly or wrongly, is associated with 
ScotUsh lustoiy, and which the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quarians were extremely anxious to possess?-^! under- 
stand that in that case they refused to disclose before the 
sale what their action was going to be, and when tlie sale 
took place, altliough the Scottish authorities had appeared 
rather early in the matter of bidding, the struggle was 
really between tlie British Museum and a private indivi- 
dual. _ I think in that case, the Britisli Museum having 
sustained the fight, wore certainly entitled to considera- 
tion. They have since met the case by supplying a very 
wonderful fac simile, whicli very few people can ^11 from 
the original. Taking into consideration, besides the 
facilities for study, the greater protection, which I suppose 
we may admit hedges in the objects in the British 
Museum than is possible in any other place, I tliink it is 

* See also Viscount Dillon’s letter on this subject aZ 
pendix VI. ‘ 
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Bight Hon. not regr&tt&ble that that particular object should be in 
ViKOunt the British Museum. The number of Scotsmen who take 
Dillon. an intelligent interest in the object is probably as large 

in the Metropolis as in their own country. The preserva- 

17 Jan. 1899. jjjon of the object is the chief aim, and that can be best 

effected in the British Museum. I think there is no 

doubt that greater facilities for its protection and pre- 
servation exist in London than could exist in any other 
place at present. So far as regards the lessons to be 
learned from the desigir and that sort of thing, and the 
art contained in the object itself, it can be as well studied 
from a fac simile, such as was supplied, as from the 
original object itself. 

460. Precisely, and xnat leads me to the point I was, 
about to put to you. Would it not suffice for the pur-pose 
of study in the British Museum to have this perfect re- 
production — ^this fac simile — while the national sentiment 
which has beerr aroused — will not say irritated, but the 
sentiment that lias been awakened in Scotland owing to 
the loss of the object, would be gratified by the possession 
of the object itself around which the association clings " — 
I do not know whether the brooch had beerr before the 
public in Scotland for any short time, and, therefore, was 
positively a loss to them, or whether it was merely a 
questioii of its discovery. I do not think the brooch was 
taken from Scotland, was iti 

461. I think seme Englishman took it from Scotland 
originally? — Well, and we have got tlie Coronation Stone. 
That must not go back. 

462. Do you attach no importance to the national feel- 
ing which gives the people a pride in these objects? — I 
attach the greatest importance to it, but I look upon the 
people of England, Scotland, and Ireland as being all 
members of one nation. It is merely a matter of going to 
London, which they would do for other reasons. As I 
said just now, the facilities for studying and comparison 
and everything else arc so much more complete in London 
than they can be in any other place. I look upon the 
three peoples as one nation. 

463. In short, you are an extreme advocate of centrali- 
sation in these matters ? — Not entirely. It that brooch 
liad been closely linked with the history of Scotland, if 
some great event in Scottish history had turned upon the 
Glenlyon brooch, it would have been a different matter ; 
but I understand its principal interest is as an object of 
Scottish art, and it is really a small matter altogether ; 
there is no iiisloi'ic interest connected with it, so far as I 
know. No great event in Scottish history turned upon 
that brooch that I am aware of. 

464. It is very intimately associated with the history of 
a family, the history of which is inseparable from the 
national history? — But it is not associated with any par- 
ticular event in the history of Scotland. 

465. You refer to the special facilities which students 
have in London compared with those available in Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. What do they amount to?— The 
libraries of ICdinburgh and Dublin arc certainly not of 
the same magnitude as the British Museum library. 

466. Surely you are aware that in Edinburgh, including 
the Advocates’ Lihrar)-, the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the TJnivei.sity Library, tlicre is as much 
pabulum as any single mind could undertake? — Perhaps 
so for the ordinary individual, hut I was referring to 
persons desirous of making some special study. Take the 
matter, for instance, of privately printed works and tliat 
kind of thing. The British Museum must be ahead— if 
not it would be very wanting indeed, bub I fancy it is 
ahead— of auv library in any other part of the empire. 
In the matter of illuminated manuscripts, for instance, 
Dublin and Edinburgh may posses.s very magnificent 
manuscripts, but thev have nothing like the number and 
perhaps not as rich examples as the British Museum, which 
can hold its own with any foreign collections. 

467. You think that a student of any particular branch 
of antiquity might find himself at a loss in Edinburgh or 
Dublin in a greater degree than he would in London? — 
In a greater degree ; I think so. For ceitaiii points he 
might wish to go to Edinburgh or London, but in the 
course of his inquiry he must come to London for some 
reasons. 

468. If the British Museum possessed a thoroughly com- 
prehensive and representative collection in every section 
of antiquity, that would .satisfy your desire in that respect ? 
If it did', bub that can never be ; it will never be. 

469. Ls it the case that the Glenlyon brooch filled a gap 
which existed in your collection before that was acquired? 
— I .sunnose it filled one of many gaps. 


470. It actually filled a gap, did it not, in a connected 
system and development of art ? — It was a very important 
feature. Judging from the brooch itself and the number 
of things of tliat class that we have in the museum, 1 
should say it filled a gap, but there are many gaps to be 
filled ; there always must be. 

471. I do not wish to take exception to anything that 
has fallen from your lordship, but you have already said 
that the circumstances connected with the Irish find were 
repeated hy you from hearsay, and I think you indicated 
that it is your belief that the authorities of the Royal 
Irish Academy neglected their opportunities in not gettin-> 
hold of that find before ? — ^I did not mention the Royal 
Irish Academy. I meant to refer to the whole of Ireland. 

I suppose there are other bodies and people besides the 
Royal Irisli Academy who have the interests of Irish ai-t 
at heart. The objects were at one time, I believe, in ths 
hands of Mr. Robert Day. 

472. Are you not aware that it was he wlio sold them 
to the Bribi^i Museum? — Yes, and he is an Irishman. 

473. Is he not also a Member of tlie Royal Irish Aca- 
demy? — ^Yes, and he is an Irishman also, and therefore 
letting them go to London showed a certain amount of 
remissness on his part, I should think, if they were so 
very important for tlie Irish collection. 

474. You do nob cast any reflection on the authorities ' 
of the Royal Irish Academy ? — No, I did not wish to make 
any reflection on any single body. I was talking of the 
nation or the country. 

475. I am glad you do not say that, because wc liave 
In evidence tlie dates upon wliicli they first obtained in- 
formation about these things? — I was referring to the 
general interest of the country. 

476. You have spoken of employing a common agent for 
the three kingdoms. Is that quite a practical proposal? 
— I do not see why it should not be. There are certain 
agents who have European reputations, and, at all events, 
if their seiwices are bespoken by the museums they would 
be prevented from working for individuals or for 
foreigners. 

477. But is not it the present practice of, at all events, 
the Scottish and Irish societies, to retain the services • 
throughout a number of years of an individual with who:n 
they are in the habit of working? In the case of the 
Scottish Society it is 3Ir. Carfrae who watches the market, 
and is employed not only in London, but all over the • 
kingdom in securing desirable articles? — There arc diffe- 
rent classes of objects for which I would have different 
agents. For instance, for coins I would liave Mr. ‘Whellan, 
and for pictures and that kind of thing 1 would have 
Mr. IVertheimer. I -would have special men for special 
classes of objects. Considerable experience is required, 
and one person could not be expected to have an all-round 
experience in different classes of objects. A man specially 
acquainted with one class might be able to point out to the • 
hluseum authorities some facts connected with an object 
that he had been commissioned to buy, and might be able 
to give them some reasons for not purchasing it at all on 
the one hand, or for giving a liigher price in order to secure 
it on the otlier hand. I think one man cannot be as com- 
petent as many men in different departments ; but it would 
work better, I think, for the interests of the Empire that 
they should have one agent in each class for the three 
museums. There is no jealousy really between the 
museums. I think these two occasions of the Irish orna- 
ments and the Glenlyon brooch are the first instances of 
anytliing but the smoothest working. So far as I can 
understand the idea is to promote the general good of the 
Empire, and that would be best effected, I think, by 
avoiding any cliance of competition. 

478. (Chairman.) As regards the action of the Royal 
Irish Academy, I did not like to go into the question 
before because you told us very frankly that what you 
knew of the subject was only by hearsay, but I may men- 
tion to you that tlreir ease is that they had no knowledge 
whatever of this find of Irish antiquities until it was 
brought to their notice by the discussion which was re- 
ported in a scientific paper, the “ Athenceum,” and that 
as soon as they became aware of it, satisfied as they were 
in their own minds that this was Treasure Trove, they at 
once applied to the authorities in Ireland, who are sup- 
posed to look after Treasure Trove when it turns up, and as 
they had no idea that Mr. Day would dispose of the things 
in the way he did, a purchase was made by the British 
Museum, while they were expecting the authorities repre- 
senting the Crown in Ireland to recover for them-these 
objects. That being so, you could hardly say that there 
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•was any serious dereliction of duty on their part if they 
hyd talcen the step wliich they considered to be the legal 
and proper one for acquiring tliis find for the Eoyal Ir.sh 
Academy? — I did not ^-isJi to convey that the Eoyal 
Irish Academy was remiss. I was putting it rather as 
showing that the general antiquarian spirit in Ireland 
was asleep. This find was in tdie possession of an Irish- 
man, and I suppose otlier people knew it besides Mr. 
Pay, who was an Irishman. 

479. That being so, he puts himself in communication, 
or comes in communication with the authorities of the 
British iluseum — wlietlier he was righ.t or wrong in doing 
that — and the purchase is efi'ected before the representa- 
tive of Irish opinion on this particular subject, which we 
may take to be the Eoyal IrisJi Academy, could take any 
effective step. I will put it in another way. Suppose 
you were a person living in Ireland, and inteie-ted in Irisli 
antiquities, would not you rely on the Eoy.il Irish Acad. my 
to look after your interests in regard to such a find as that 
which we are discussing? You would not consider it 
your duty to hunt up Mr. Day even it you had lieard of his 
being in possession of these articles ; you would rely on 
your representative body, the Eoyal Irish Academy, would 
you not? — I am afraid I should go to tlic present owner 
first — that would be my feeling if I was an Irishman. 

480. That again is going back to Mr. Day? — I should 
go to the present ornier. A great many societies have, 
and I suppose the Eoyal Irish Academy has, local secre- 
taries. Anyone wlio has to do witli local secretaries knows 
the varying amount of energy tliat they display ; some 
of them are really only local secretaiies in name, and 
it seems to me the best thing would be to go at once to the 
person who has the thing in his pusssssion. 

481. But we are speaking now of this particular find in 
the North of Ireland, which was rather a peculiar case. The 
opinion expressed by the Chief Crorvn Solicitor in Ireland, 
which w'as put before us, was that these aiticles were found 
under circumstances which in his opinion made them 
Treasure Trove. -According to the relations between 
the Treasury, representing the Crown in such a 
matter, and tJie Eoyal Irish Academy, if the law 
liad been observed and the proper course had been taken 
by all persons concerned, what would have happened 
would have been this. The person who found the thing 
in Ireland would have gone to the constabulary or the 
Chief •Secretary, or the Lord Lieutenant, and given 
information. He would liave committed an offence 
if he had not done so. Then the representative 
of the Crorvn in Ireland would have applied to 
the Eoyal Eish Academy, and the Eoyal Irish Academy 
would have exercised its power of purchasing at a reason- 
able price, giving the man something more than the in- 
trinsic value, and tlius would have obtained the articles in 
question. That, you may take it from me, is what has 
been presented to us in the evidence as the normal 
course of affairs in this particular class of cases. 
Of course, if the articles are not Treasure Trove, 
that would all fall to the ground ; but you will 
agree under tliese circumstances that the Eoyal 
Irish Academy, at all events, could hardly be blamed 
for having lost this find for themselves, assuming that as 
soon as they became aware of its existence they went to 
the proper authority to reclaim it? — think &ere is a 
great risk in proceeding always according to the formal 
method. If the then owner of the object has any doubt 
about Ills receiving as much as lie wants tlie thing may 

. disappear altogether ; it may he melted down, it may be 
destroyed, or broken or damaged. In a case like that 
the best way is to get hold of the object itself fiist. 

482. But, as 1 understand, in the case of Treasure 
Trove the person in possession of it has no claim to re- 
muneration at all ; that is only a kind of solatium which is 
given to him as the finder, because it never was his 
property, it was the property of the Crown? — I think 
that would lead to the destruction of an enorinous number 
of these things, and therefore I think, considering human 
nature, the best way if you wish to acquire the thing is bo 
get at the tiling itself. 

483. That would be rather an argument for altering the 
law and practice on the subject? — Certainly. 

484. I am only speaking now of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy and those other Irislmien who were not in 
[xesession of Mr. Day’s secret. I am not saying anything 
about Mr. Day now. Do you not think, the law and prac- 
tice being as I have stated it to you, very little blame can 
be attached to the Eoyal Irish Academy for the steps they 
•took in tills particular case ? — I do not wish to attach 
blame to the Eoyal Irish Academy, but as I said just now 

1868. 


everybody who knew anything about it was remiss. The jngjii Hon. 
British Museum got liold of it because tliey went to tlie P'iicounf 

thing itself — they went straight bo the object itself ; they Dillon. 

did not wait for the legal process. 
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485. Tlie object itself came straight to them as it hap- ' 

pened. If it had come to the Eoyal Irisli Academy in the 

same way they would have insisted on getting it. They 
took the only step tliey could. Believing it to be Treasure 
Trove (as, I think, there is no doubt it Ls) they took the 
only step they could, which was to get at the only 
person wlio had any claim to make any money out of 
the business at all, and he had no legal claim. The 
person who found it, if he discharged his proper duty, and 
brought those articles to the authorities representing the 
Crown, would probably have got through the Eoyal Irish 
Academy some solatium in tlie shape of money, not because 
those things were his property, but because lie had found 
them and brought them in the proper way ? — Probably he 
had not sufficient confidence in the liberality of the public 
body or its power to bo liberal. 

486. I am not at this moment arguing against your 
theory that the law ought to be changed in that respect ; 
but, tlie law being as it is, and the Eoyal Irish 
Academy being governed by a Treasury Minute in 
this respect (in exchange for carrying out which 
they are allowed a grant from Parliament, so 
that their duty is quite clear) — can you attach any 
blame to the Eoyal Irish Academy for pursuing the course 
which it was directed to take by the law ? — I do not attach 
any blame, but I thinlc if they had been very eager they 
would have acted differently. 

487. Now, the law being as it is, and the prac- 
tice being as it is, tliat is to wiy that if every- 
body had done tlieir duty tliat find would have come into 
tlie posses.sion of the Eoyal Irish Academy— cannot 
you to a cei-tain extent sympathise with the senti- 
ment whicli has been aroused- in Ireland by the 
peculiar proceeding on the part of tliose in whose 
possession this find was for a time, whereby they liave 
been, I will not say defrauded, but whereby their enjoy- 
ment of the articles has been defeated — do not you think 
that they liave some ground for feeling annoyed 
and disappointed that tliese articles have gone to tho 
British Museum instead of the Eoyal Irish Academy? — I 
should think they would regret that ihey had obeyed tlie 
law so much — that they had foDowed the legal course. 

488. Sotting that aside, do not you think, frankly, that 
there i.s a ground of grievance from the point of view of 
national sentiment that the Eoyal Irish Academy, repre- 
senting the National ^lusenni of Ireland, lias been pre- 
vented from having the advantage of this find of Treasure 
Trove ? — I suppose that would be so amongst those people 
who live in Ireland, but I imagine that the majority of 
tliose Irishmen who would see these things would bo on 
this .side of the water. The larger number of Irish students 
would see them on tliis side of the water rather than in 
Dublin. If we are coasidering these articles as objects of 
instruction, I should imagine that a larger number of 
students would see them here than if they were in Dublin. 

439. That is tlie view you hold, but you can understand 
the national feeling which luis been aroused in Ireland by 
these articles not being housed in the national museum 
in Dublin? — I should hardly call it a national feeling, if 
I may say so. It is tlie feeling of what must be a limited 
number, according to the population, of educated people. 

It is not what I may call a national grievance. I can 
understand the EojmI Iri.sh --Academy feeling very sore 
about it, and Irisli students in Ireland, but it is not a 
national calamity, I tliiiik — particularly as, after all, 

Ireland is part of England. If these tilings had gone 
abroad to some foreign country, I could understand its 
being regarded a.s a national calamity, 

490. You caimot see objects in the British Museum 
in London while yon arc studying in Dublin ? — But if you 
are studying in Dublin you will come at some time or 
other to England for tlie purpose of studying. I may 
just illustrate what I mean. I liave been studying IrLsfi 
costume for some time, and I find the best aiitliorities 
on that' subject are to be looked up in London. For cer- 
tain points, of course, I should have to go to Dublin, but 
as to practically the bulk of the information it is to be 
obtained only in London. I merely mention that as an 
instance. It is a subject I liave been studying for some 
years. 

491. Even taking it from your point of view, would not 
it be as easy for a student wlio liappened to be in London 
to go to Dublin in order to see a complete collection, and 
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liight Hon. what is admitted, Ithink, to he a more perfect collection of 
Viscount this particular class of antiquities, as for an Irish student to 
Dillon. come to London? — This particular find did not belong to 

that line of art work wliich is represented with such par- 

17 Jan. 1809. ticular richness in Dublm, because nothing could be ruder 

than tliese particular objects, if they have not, some of 

them, lost their original form altogether by melting. 

492. Have you seen the collection in Dublin lately? — 
Yes ; about a year ago I was at Leinster House. Jiat I 
suppose is the glory of the museum are tJiose shrines and 
book-covers, and so on. 

493. AUe har-e had evidence to the effect that the most 
complete collection of old gold ornaments of that class is 
in the museum in Dublin, and a better collection than 
there is at present in the British Museum of tliat par- 
ticular series — advancing from the rudest kind of gold 
ornaments, through the stage where they were merely 
fixed together by pressure, without pins or soldering, or 
anything of that kind. We have been informed that there 
is a better series in the Dublin museum of these particular 
gold ornaments, of which this find with which we are now 
dealin*' is mainly composed, than there is in the British 
Museum? — Of course these ornaments are not, tho whole 
of them, essentially of Irish work. 

494. I know that that has been contended. Some of 
them arc, I think, admittedly Irish work? — Tts; the 
torque, for instance. 

495. But be they Irish work or ast, is there not in the 
Dublin museum a very complete aeries of specimens of 
that old gold work, supposed to belong to what is called 
the late Celtic period ? Is it not admitted that the Dublin 
collection is an exceptionally good one, and at least as 
good, if not better, than the corresponding collertion in 
London? — That may very well be, but if that is the case 
these are not objects which would fill up any particular 
gap in the Irish collection. 

495. They think it would fill a gap. Now there is one 
other question I should like to ask you. You say you 
think there is more complete and more safe custody of such 
objects as these in the British Museum tlian there could 


be in Dublin or Edinburgh. I do not myself know about 
Edinburgh, but is not the depository of these things in 
that fine new building of the Science and Art Department 
in Dublin as good and safe as it is possible for science to 
make it? — I should have thought that the British Museam 
was stronger still. 

497. How stronger — stronger against what? — Against 
attacks by thieves and fire, and every sort of damage 
which can bo received by a building. I think the British 
Museum ought to be, if it is not — and I thinlc it is — ^the 
strongest. 

498. It is, no doubt, much older, but has not this new 
Science and Art building in Dublin the best contiived 
and most modern appliances for safety? — Oh, yes ; I was 
speaking in the same way as I should speak of the British 
Museum as being a safer place than South Kensington. 
The Leinster House building reminds one very much of 
the South Kensington buildings. I cannot imagine any- 
thing much stronger than the British Museum. 

499. Since j'ou began your examination I have 
received a letter written by Sir John Lubbock, who is 
unfortunately unable to attend to-day owing to an attack 
of illness, which I am sure all his colleagues here very 
much deplore. Sir John Lubbock, wiiitiiig to Mr. 
Morle 3 ', who is also unfortunately unable to be with us, 
requests that the following questions may be put to you. 
Some part of the ground I think h.is been already oovend, 
and you, of course, need not repeat anything you have 
already said. These are his questions : — “Do 3 ’Ou agree 
with the view that all antiquities found in Ireland should 
be kept in Ireland, all in Scotland in Scotland, and all in 
England in England respectively"? — That would be re- 
verting to the state of things at the Creation. 

500. “As regards the relations between the British 
Museum, tho Royal Irish Academy, and the Edinburgh 
Museum, do you prefer a system of specific rules or a 
general understanding ” ? — A general understanding. 

501. Is there anything you wish to add ? — No ; I tliink 


Sir 

John Charlrs 
Bobinsoii. 


Sir Joiix Cn.aELES Bobixson, called : and Examined. 


502. {Chairinan.) You are a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries ? — Yes. 

503. Are you a Trustee of the British Museum 1— No ; 
I am not. 

504. You are also Her hlajesty’s Surveyor of Pictures? 


other people stepping in. Competition is always very 
great, and the dealers very often find out what things are 
going to the hammer or coming forward for private sale 
before the directors do. On the whole it is, I think, quite 
indispensable that hard and fast rules should not be laid, 
down to tie the hands of directors of museums. 


—Yes. 

505. I will begin by asking you the qu.slions which Sir 
John Lubbock has suggested. These are Sir John Lub- 
bock’s questions :—'‘AA'hon you were making purchase.? 
in tlie Soutli Kensington Museum, was there any friction 
between tlie two institutions ” ? — No, never, 

506. {Sir H. Maxv:ell.) Those two institutions being 
the South Kensington iluscum and the British Miueum ? 
— ^Yes. I think I recollect no such instance. It is now 
many years since mv resignation, but at tbe time I 
was in oflice there there was a constant and continual 
system of interchange of intelligence and action betwixt 
myself and the superintendent of the same department 
at the Bi'itLsh iluseum, Sir Wollarton Franks, 

507. {Chairman.) Y'hat was your exact office at South 
Kensin^on ? — I was superintendent of the art collec ions 
— in fact, director of the museum — at that lime, and Sir 
Wollaston Pranks had a similar position with regard to 
the corresponding collections at the British Museum. 

508. I now resume Sir John Lubbock’s questions: — 
“ If .specific instructions were laid down, and dela 3 's 
and difficulties interposed, would there not be a danger 
of antiquities being lost to the nation or intercepted by 
other purchasers, perhaps in other countries, while the 
museum authorities were corresponding ’’ ? — ^I think 
certainly there would be great danger. All these 
things have to be done rapidly and with great decision, 
otherwise other purchasers come in. It is not possible, 
I think, to have communications backwards and 
forwards continually taking place between England and 
Scotland and Ireland. Things might turn up at any 
moment. I have always had the feebng that the utmost 
liberty should be allowed to curators and directors of 
museums for that reason ; they never Icnow when things 
are coming on the tapis, and unless there is a thorough 
understanding that a man may act on his own responsi- 
bility, as far as possible, there is the greatest danger of 


509. Then Sir Jeffin Lubbock’s next question is: — 
“ Wliat is in your opinion the value of reproductions for 
exhibition in museums ’’ ? — Apart from the sentimental 
consideration — which, of course, is very important — I 
think that reproductions are now in most eases- nearly as 
useful as tlie original things themselves. The processes 
of reproduction have become so admirable and so complete 
that in msiny instances the facsimih’s are practically in- 
distinguishable from the originals. That is the case, for 
instance, with the facsimile which the Museum lias had 
done of the G'lenlyon brooeli. Of course, when sentiment 
comes in that is another thing. 1 quite understand that 
every possible allowance should be made for sentiment ; 
but when objects of art are considered as matters of 
study, I think that the reproductions that are now made 
are often practically as good as the originals for that pui- 

510. Sir John Lubbock’s next question is : — “ Is it easy 
for anyone who has not made a special studs- of the ques- 
tion to distinguish a well-made copy from the original”? 
— That is rather a vague question. To detect these things, 
requires education and constant handling, and seeing the 
original things, I can quite understand a person making 
some most egregious mistake if lie has nob knowledge, 
because these reproductions are made so well now that 
sometimes, not often, they may deceive most experienced 
persons. 

511. “Of experts to whom it would be important to 
have access to an original for the purpose of study, would 
a greater number be able to examine objects in the British 
Museum or the Royal Irish Academy”? — ^I think most 
certainly the British Museum, I might venture to ^ve 
an illustration \vitli regard to Edinburgh to show the 
greater convenience of things being in London than in 
the provinces, or even in Edinburgh or Dublin. Some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago the Queen allowed a cerbiin 
picture to go from Hampton Court to Edinburgh. The 
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pictup had some ii^^est certainly ia connection with Science and Art Department tiie vendor is to be referred 

Scottish history, but it liad afar more important and ivider to the secretary of tJie British iluseum, in order that the Toh 

interest tiian that. It was one fold of a great triptych Trustees may select wliat they desire to liave Hi 

painted tor James Iv. of Scot.and, and containing his • • i 

portrait. It was originally in one of the churches in British 3Iuseum refuse classical objects on 27 ,j 

Edinbiiigli, Of course it was interesting from the ^ ^ ground that it does not want them, or is unable to 

Scottish point of view, but ako it was of very considerable them, then the department is at liberty to buy them 

interest and importance as a specimen of early Flemish pi'ioes not exceeding those asked of the Brif sli Museum, 
art, being supposed to be the work of Ugo Tail der Goes. j refused on the ground of exorbitan y of price, then the 

Since that time I liave had continual applications as to that uopartment will not buy at all. 


Many Flemish authorities have written to i 


offiViei' of one department ascertains 


for information. At present the picture is housed at that any objects are for sale of the clas-s wliieh is specially 
Holyrood, at blie end of the long gallery where ilie por- purchased by tlie otlier department, information is to 
traits of the kings are shown. Very few people 'care for given to sucli other department 

municat-ions tiom tlie department lo die British Museum 
S12. Then if a person were desirous of having inspec- be disposed of, and an answer returned as soon as 


tioii of an object for scientific purposes, would the object possible.” You are aware of that?— Yes. I recollect that 
be more useful in the British Museum or in the Eoval c'l'cular, and I can give you tlic circumstances ccnnected 
Irish Academy or in the Edinburgh iluseiim 5 ^I think "'itli it. 

in th« Biitisli Mussum, certoinly. 520. W told tint eaepl a, a mattar of 

513. ‘‘Do you agree with Mr. Bead that as regards the sentiment there really is no appreciable difference, except 

gold ornaments found in the north of Ireland, and which the case of a very expert student of such art, between 
have given rise to the present inquiry, there is no valid the facsimile which nowadays cf^n be produced of an 
reason to conclude they were made ia Ireland ” ? — I can- object of antiquarian interest and the original ? — 1 sliould 
not answer tliat because I have not seen them, and that in most cases. Of course in some instances tliat 

is a matter in which I am not specially interested. would not hold, bub in most matters of antiquity such as 

514. “ Ar, you in f„,„r of otanging tl» Aof of P.r- £™ofr,gtl° „ rSioll I ‘i rf’ 

Jiament under which the Trustees of the British Museum iustairce’ -u tL ease of a fi ‘ 

are bound, except in eert.in specified cases, to teep all o„,„ei / in the case'of goldsmiths 'work, te instmS 

process of electro-moulding or elcctro-castijm ig go 
collection !-Tes, I cert.iMy am. I think it ought to be perfect that things can be reproduced to such absolute 
ehaugod. I quite agree with Lord Dillon that it should perfeotion that you cannot tell the copy from the original, 
be changed to some extent, and I think 1 would go rather 521 T 1 f ' M i i- *!■ t-i c * 


further, perhaps, than he’ seemed inclined to go in that bo 

matter. In fact, I agree with his evidence entirely. ^ Glenljon Brooch ?— Yes. The thing has occurred 

c, c mi, A 11 u i. more than once. I could give you a curious example. 

questions which Sir John There were at South Kensington in my time two very 


Lubbock desired to bo put in his absence. Now will you beautiful early Gothic small salvers, with a little ename^ 

allow me to ask you on behalf of the Committee if you in the centre. They were bought, I think in Spain, 

null give us your views, w 4 iich no doubt will be of After some time .a reproduction was made of these and i' 

greet mtercs# to the public on the iisriioiilsr point appears that the attendant put the reproduction’ in the 


you have just alluded to, as to how far you would go in 
the relaxation of the present Act of Parliament, which, 


place of tlie original and the original was put in another 
place altogether. I happened to go round ye.irs aftor- 


s you know, prevents the British JIuseum parting with wards, and I looked at this tl!iiw“ and I said -"‘‘It°[s 

nythmg that it has once received except in two specific astonishing how well they do these thiiws n^iwadavs " 

cases, which are, where the object IS ■a diinlicutA at-wIipi-o tu-,., t Tmu.1—4 .a ;a f.f. s .... f 


„ t- a'V, andfoimd ‘‘Elfcington”atthe bottom 

It IS for some reason unfit for the collection?— I tlunk I of it. They had put the copy in the place of the cicinal 
should appwy the same or similar rules that pertain and it was as good as the other. I mvself at first did not 
now in tJie case of feouth Kensington, whicli know the one from the other 
would give the Trustees and directors almost full „ 


liberty to circulate cr transfer objects. I think 
the two institutions should have the same rules. 


522. Now, let me carry that a little further. Suppose 
there were established an amenity, if I may use tlio word, 


1 do not see wliy one should be allowed to circulate and b®t"'esn. the British Museuin on the one hand and the 
transfer objects to provincial museums and the other not. Museums of Dubliii and Edinburgh on the other, em- 

I can see no reason why there should be that difference. bodied we will say in rules — I will not say regulations. 


The museums are very similar in their nature ; thev have because that is rather a hard word, but rules or dirtolions 
in most respects tlie same things in view, and, I take it, by the authorities of each of those museums in the 

the same law should prevail in botli. same sense as the rules which I have just read out to you 

516. In tlie South Kensington Museum and the British SenitmenT' 

Museum?— Yes. Department at_ South Kensington and the British 

Museum; that is to say that notice sliould be given as 

517, Y'ou are aware that tliere is a regulation in exist- early as possible so as to avoid articles passing to s:me out- 
mee (I suppose “regulation” is the proper word to use) sider ; and suppose further that some preference slieiild 
vhich has been instituted on this verj- point. It was be given — either, as Lord Dillon thinks, to the British 


517, Y’ou are aware that tliere is a regulation in exist- 
ence (I suppose “ regulation ” is the proper word to use) 
which has been instituted on this verj- point. It was 


ividence of Sir Edward Museum, 


i some otlier witnesses before 1 


Maunde Thompson. -The regulation k cLited in Mav, said, to what they call tlic national museums of 
1864. Were you at that time at South Kensington? — Yes. Ii-eland or Scotland. As I understand f.om you it would 

518, “At Wliitehall, 10th Mav, 1864. By the Eivlit ^f'^by make very little difl'erence for the purposes of ari 

Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Her Majes^’s study whether there were lodged in any one of those 
most Honourable Privy Council on Education. museums Ihe original nr a very exact copy of eucli works of 

art as we are now dealing with, these gold ornaments and 
(1.) The Lord President of the Council reports to the tlie Utlenlyon brooch? — The question of sentiment comes 
Committee that he lias been in communication with the ii'i however, and I tliink the sentiment of the Emiiire at 
Trustees of the British Museum for the purpose of Jai'go is as important as the sentiment of Scotland 01 - 
atfording reciprocal benefit to both the Science and Art Ireland. Sentiment exists in Australia and every other 
Department and the British Museum in the purchase of of tlie Empire, as well as in Scotland or Ireland. I 

works of Art. Tiie following is the mutual understanding take an Imperial view of this Museum. I regard tlie 
of both institutions.” Of course a “mutual understand- British Museum as tlie Central Imperial Museum. I 
ing” which is laid down by the Lord President of the q“ite understand that there should be some feeling of 
Council is practically a binding law of the museum ?— rivalry among other institutions, but as regards this jioint 
Certainly. there is scarcely an analogy between the matter of these 

519. “(2) Works of art bolongiog to olassioat opoclis 

ar. to be conaidered .a the speei.l province of the_Eriti,h 'oVE tn a 


rivalry among other institutions, but as regards this jioint 
there is scarcely an analogy between the matter of these 


(3) When cliissical object-s are offered for sale to the need not meddle with those things at all. At this time 
18CS 
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Sir Mr. Loire (the late Lord Sherbrooke), who was then 
John Charles Vice-president, took quite a contrary visw. He was a 
Roltinson. classic, and he said ; “Oh, if we are going to help the 

people we ought to hare a collection here as well.” I 

17 Jan. 1899. g^jd, if so we shall always be opposing each other, and 

great confusion will be caused, and it will be impossible 

to carry it out. However, I was overruled, and Mr. Lowe’s 
views were decided upon, and that paper that you have 
just read was really the compromise between the two 

523. That is a very interesting explanation of that par- 
ticular paper, which struck me very much at the time we 
received it. As I understand, your view is that, so far as 
it is a question of sentiment, the Imperial sentiment, the 
sentiment of the larger number, as you consider, of the 
subjects of the Empire, should prevail over the national 
sentiment of the particular country in which the museum 
is placed, which might be supposed otherwise to have 
some special claim to it? — 1 think so, generally speaking 
I think the question of sentiment should be subordinate 
rather to that of utility in these matters. 

524. ilut on the question of. utility you think the ex- 
cellence of imitation, in many departments of antiquity at 
all events, is now so great, that for the purpose of study it 
would be as well for Irish students, say, to have a copy as to 
have the original ? — Quite so. 

525. Or it would suit the student in London so far as the 

purposes of study went as well to have a copy as to have 
the original? — ^It would apply in that way as well ; the 
sword would cut both wavs, no doubt. But after all, even 
students themselves are not exempt from sent'ment ; any 
student would, of course, liave more reverence for an 
original than for a copy. doubt it is one of the 

good things that can be said for proviircial in- 
stitutions — that they want the sentiment as well as the 
reality. If the country is to. pay for the sentiment, well 
and good ; if, however, you do tliat you must give a 
great deal more money to museums than you do at 
present ; and, in many ways, it would on the whole, I 
tliink, be dangerous to allow sentiment to have more than 
a limited sway in these matters. 

526. Apart from the que.stion of tlie art student’s advan- 
tage, would not yon agree that the sentiment in the 
country with which these objects are supposed to be par- 
ticularly allied would probably be sti-onger than the 
general sentiment of the Givis 2?omn.nus? — I think you 
would most likely have ten with your very strong senti- 
ment and ten thousand with perliaps a weaker sentiment. 
I think in that case the sentiment of the majority ought 
to prevail. 

527. Now, you know what the different heads of our 
inquiry are? — Yes, I have read them. 

528. Is there anything else you would like to suggest 
beyond wliab has arisen out of your evidence so far ? — 
Perhaps there is one point in the evidence just given by 
Lord Dillon that I might say a word about, and that is as 
to the employment of one agent only. I do not think that 
that would he feasible in every case. I think the greatest 
liberty must be left in the hands of the keeper or curator 
or director of the museum, and he must employ those he 
thinks to be the best people. If you have one pirson 
attending every sale, he would be loiown, and whenever 
he put in an appearance it would he known that ihe nation 
wanted a particular article, and the price would be run up. 
My plan, and that of Sir Wollaston Franks, very eften was 
to employ different agents, because then the rest of the 
people did not know that the nation was bidding. In many 


cases the contrary plan would have the effect of running up 
an article to twice tlie price it might otherwise go for. 
Perhaps, however, I did not quite understand Lord 
Dillon's point. 

529. Of course, anything that you suggest on that sub- 
ject is of the utmost importance, having regard to your 
great experience. Have you any plan yourself to suggest 
as an alternative to what was put forward by Lord Dillon 
-ust now? — ^I think tliat is the plan which Mr. Read and 
ethers adopt at the British Museum. They employ certain 
people, and nroporly. who are well known for certau- 
Actions. But to tie them down always to tmploy one 
man would, I think, be very wrong. I should give 
them the utmo.st liberty. 

530. (Sir R. Maxwell.) You referred to the advantage 
which would arise if it were undertaken to supply pro- 
vincial institutions with duplicates ?— Duplicates of actual 
objects; well, I think they might perfectly well have 
them. 

531. I should like tu understand what you mean by 
provincial institutions?— Any museums that there may be 
in any great town of the kingdom. I do not know that 
one would call the Dublin and Edinburgh Museums pro- 
vincial institutions, but I fancy they stand practically on 
the same level as Manchester and Glasgow and Birming- 
ham, and so on. 

552. Do you include the Edinburgh Museum as a pro- 
vincial institution ? — That is a matter of sentiment again. 

533. It is not a matter of .sentiment entirely. Thessare 
public institutions, supported by public money ? — True- 

534. And are they not administered under statute for 
the nation? — I do not exactly know how that may be. 
The Science and Art Department extends its operations to 
other museums besides those of Edinbuigh and Dubhn, 
and there arises the very great question, how far the State 
can go in that way. 

535. But you do not want to obliterate the old national 
boundaries or to ignore them ? — I do not think I do, but 1 
do not care about keeping them up unduly either. 

536. And if you did desire to obliterate or ignore them 
would it be practicable to do so? — I do not think it would. 

537. Would the people consent io your doing so? — No. 
I think it would be out of the question to try, and I think 
no one would ever try. 

538. You will probably agree that a claim made on 
behalf of Edinburgh or Dublin for an object of historic 
interest belonging to Scotland or Ireland would be a 
stronger claim than any that could be made on behalf of 
Birmingham or Manchester for an object found in Wai- 
wick-sliire or Lancaslure? — ^1 am not quite so sure as to 
that. I quite understand the strength of the sentiment 
which would prevail in Scotland and Ireland, but I am no: 
quite 80 sure that as strong a sentiment would not prevail 
in Warwickshire or Lancashire. Those things do occa- 
sionally happen. I am a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. We have often had things of this kind sent up 
to the Society, as to which a very strong feeling has been 
expressed in a particular locality. But if it were provided 
in the case of the British Museum that any things found 
in Lancashire or Warwickshire must be sent to Manchester 
or Birmingham, that would be found quite impossible. 
And I think that would be just {he same class of claim in 
the case of Manchester or Birmingham as is made in the 
case of Dublin and Edinburgh. I .do not see how you 
could resist it in the one case if you grant it in the other. 
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rOURTH DAY, 


Palace of Westminster. 


Wednesday, 18^A January, 1.899. 


PRESENT ; 


TJie Eight Hon, The Lord Eathmore, Chairn 
The Eight Hon. 8ir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., ji.p. 


L. .T. Hewby, Esq., Secretary. 


I, 


Dr. Umasnsox, called ; and Examined. 


539. {Ohairman.) You are sfecretaiy of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland? — Yes. It is more 2 )roper to 
say that I am one of the secretaries. I have a colleague, 
Dr. Eohert Munro, who is equal with me ; and I may 
mention that it is an honorary office in both cases. 

540. Will you tell the Committee what measures have 
been adopted by the Wociety of Antiquaries of Scotland 
for securing objects of national interest for the National 
Museum? — There are three kinds of measures adopted. 
Firstly, by donation ; secondly, by purchase ; and 
thirdly, by the means of the Law of Treasure Trove. 
As to donations, a general appeal to the Scottish public 
for the augmentation and enriehraeiit of the National 
Museum by donation is prefixed to the published cata- 
logue of the museum ; and appeals are frequently made 
•with success to possessors of objects of national interest, 
even to such as ai'e nut Fellows of the society. But a 
large influence is exercised by the society through its 
700 Fellows located in all parts of the country, who are 
invited, and who are usually most wilhng, to assist the 
society in obtaining a scientific record of such discoveries 
of antiquities as may take place from time to time, by 
procuring them for exhibition, or securing them as 
donations for the national collection. Many valuable 
donations have been made by Fellows of the Society 
themselves, such as a. prehistoric collection of nearly 800 
objects, chiefly from Galloway, presented in 1888 by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. This is one of the best of many 
good examples I could give. Important contribu- 
tions have also been made by the societv of the 
objects found in excavations initiated by' it, and 
conducted at its own expense. Then, the second mebliod 
adopted is that of purchase. Previous to 1858 the only 
means of making purchases for the museum was bV 
subscriptions among th.e Members of Council and Fel- 
lows. as in the case of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s sale 
in 1851, when antiquities were so purchased to the 
amount ' of £60 10s. Up to that time there was no 
Government grant, and indeed for some time aftenvards. 
After 1858, when the museum became Government pro- 
perty, and was removed to the Royal Institution, the 
admission money on two pay days a week, amounting 
to from £50 to £70 a rear, was appropriated for purchases 
for the museum and liliraiy. I may mention that since 
then we have not derived such a good revenue from this 
source, because, the building having been removed from 
Prince’s Street to a less frequented part of the town, we do 
not have so many visitors. In 1872 the society acquired 
from the Faculty of Advocates of Edinbnrgli the Suther- 
land ecllection of coins, chiefly Scottish, with the 
cabinet in which it was contained, for £783 12s,, of 
which £50 was for tire cabinet, the money being ob- 
tained partly by a loan of £450 made by three :nembers 
of the council, and the balance from the society’s own 
fimds, the whole being afterwards liquidated by the sale 
of the duplicates of the Amalgamated Sutlierland and 
IMuseum co-llections. In 1881 the council, witlr the 
sanction of the Treasury, sold the cabinet (tliat is the 
cabinet alone, not tlie coins) for £3,500, and this sum 
was devoted to the purchase of additions to the museum 
during the next eleven years. In 1891, when this fund 
was exhausted, the council applied to the Treasury for a 
grant from public funds. The Lords of the Treasury, 
while intimating that they saw some objections to a 
fixed annual grant for purcliases, stated that they would 
con.sider an application for a contribution from public 
funds for,. or towards, the purcliaseof any article of excep- 
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tional antiquarian interest connected with Scotland wliich 
might come into the market. In 1892 sucli an applica- 
tion was made in the case of the Arbuthnot Missal, and 
the sum of £300 was sanctioned ; but, subsequently, the 
Missal was disposed of for a much larger sum to a 
private pmohaser. It was sold for £1,2C0. lu 1894, on 
a similar application, a grant of £45 was sanctioned for 
the purchase of the Penicuik “Late Celtic” bronzes, 
which were acquired within the estimated sum. In 
1895, after the exliaustion of the Coin Cabinet Fund, a 
Parliamentary grant of £200 per annum fur lire years 
was obtained, to be applied for purchases for the 
museum and library, and for the binding of books. In 
order to attract general attention to tlse fact that anti- 
quities may be sent to the museum with a view to their 
purchase if found suitable, a printed advertisement 
has been widely circulated. Tlien, a.s to the Law of 
Treasure Trove. The relations of the society and museum 
to the question of Treasure Trove are detailed, and sug- 
gestions made for the improvement of the system in a 
report on the operation of the Law of Treasure Trovo 
presented to the council by the secretaries in 1892.* 


541. Will you read any extracts from that report as 
to the regulations, if any, which exist between the 
Government and the Society of Antiquaries as to the 
bestowal or disposition of Treasure Trove when any find.s 
are made ? — I do not know that there are any special 
regulations. I could tell you the practice. 

542. Will you tell us what the practice is? — The 
practice lias varied somewhat according to the views taken 
by the Queen’s Remembrancers who have been in office ; 
but, on the whole, the practice is this : Thev lay claim to 
objects which they hear of as being found 'if they tliiiik 
it prudent and advisable to do so. They do not, 'by .any 
means, claim all- Mhen they have an object in their 
possession they send it to the National Museum to be 
valued, and their practice is to give the finder the value 
of the object. 

643. (,SiV IT. jUaxwel/.) The intrinsic value?— Tlie in- 
trinsic value, by which they apparently mean the fair 
market price for tlie articles. That is how they seem to 
interpret it. 

544. (Chairman.) Then, after it has been valued?— 
u e do not laiow precisely what action the Crown takes. 
We inform them what we consider to be the value ; but 
we do not know what the Crown gives the finder. 


545. As a matter of fact have many of these articles 
of Treasure Trove come into your cus'todv in tliat way? 
--les. There is a list in the report ‘of 1892, and 
mey continue to come in considerable numbers. 
They are not perhaps numerous in a sin"-le year, 
but they are generally very valuable. We do not by 
any means, take all that are sent to us. For instimce 
coins are sent to us that may not be of any great con- 
sequence. If we have sufficient coins of that descrip- 
tion in our collection wc return those that are offered 
to us to the Queen’s Remcmbi-ancer, and he retiiriis 
them to thb finder, and the finder can make any use 
he likes of them. That I believe is the practice. 

_ 546. I think in Scotland all articles, be they of jire- 
cious metal or not, which are found apparently hidden 
i considered to come under the description of 
TT„ consequence of there 


Treasure Trove ?— Yes. That ii 


* For this Kepoi t, -wc Appendix IMI, 


J)r. J). 
Christ isoii, 

18 Jan, 1899 
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Dr. D. being no actual Treasure Trove law in Scotland. There 
Ckristison. is no statute or special law on the subject'; it is merely 

part of the commi-.n law of the countiy, and the common 

18 Jan. 189P. law of the country is that articles found which cannot 

be proved to be the property of anjhody go to the 

Crown. I imderstand that even articles found in a 
secret drawer in a cabinet should go to the Crown. 

547. Now, will you proceed ivith your statement? — 
Since 1895 the society has paid out of the annual grant 
for purchases the expenses incurred by the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer in such cases of Treasure Trove as have been 
presented to the museum in terms of the Treasury 
Letter of 17th January, 1895. Tliat is merely to explain 
that now out of our £200 a year we pay the expenses in- 
curred by the Queen’s Remembrancer in purchasing 
these articles of Treasure Trove from the finders. That 
is all I have to say with regard to that subject. 

Then as to the nature of the understanding with the 
British Museum and the Edinbnrgli Museum of Science and 
Art for avoiding competition. There has been no formal 
arrangement, but in each case of impoitant articles com- 
ing into the market in Edinburgh and London, intima- 
tion was made to Sir Augustus Franks and Sir R. Mur- 
doch Smith, the heads of the departments concerned, 
that the paiticular objects were desired for the Scottish 
National Museum, and in each case assurance was re- 
ceived tliat there would be no opposition. 

548. What do you say as to the reason for the break- 
ing doivn of the previous understanding and practice in 
the ease of the Glenlyon brooch? — No reason can be 
assigned. The fonner procediu'e was followed by the 
society ; but their request to' be allowed to acquire the 
brooch without competition on the part of tlie British 
Museum was refused in terms which implied a denial of 
the claims of the Scottish National Museum to be re- 
lieved from such competition in the case of objects dk*- 
tinctly Scottish. 

549. Now. will you give ns your views as to the expe- 
diency of relaxing the rules which prevent the National 
Museums from parting with objects once in their custody 
or possession? — The society thinks it highly desirable, 
with the view of making each of the three National 
Museums thoroughly representative of iis own area, that 
they should be empowered to transfer objects of excep- 
tional antiquarian or historic interest to the museum of 
the area to which their exceptional interest specially ap- 
pertains. 

550. I should like you to tell us whr.t is exactly the his- 
tory of the Glenlyon brooch which makes it spcdaliy valu- 
able to the Scottish National Museum ? — Perhaps it may 
be left to ilr. Carfrae to answer that, as he is more 
familiar with the question. 

551. Is the depository in which your antiquities are kept 
a building whicli is well protected against fire and other 
dangers? — Yes. We liave a police watchman on the 
premises all night ; on eacli flat wc have buckets filled 
with water and hose connected with the main as well. 
When we first came to the building I had it examined by 
the fire master, and he told us the precautions we ought 
to take, and they have been followed since. 

552. (jSir H. Maxwell.) Perhaps you will tell the chair- 
man what was the origin of the building? — The origin of 
the building was tliis. When we handed over ou? museum 
to the Government in 1^8 it was agreed that they should 
in all time provide fitting accommodation for it. Yery 
soon our accommodation came to be verv far from fit ; part 
of our objects were in a cellar below the exhibition room, 
and the articles in the exhibition room were so crowded 
together that they could not be properly seen at all. We 
frequently brought before the Treasury tliis promise ihai 
the Government would give us proper accommodation, but 
we were always answered in an off-putting kind of way. 
Finally our vice-president (Mr. J. R. Finlay) presented, 
as you may say, the Government with the building. The 
Government paid for the site and he built the structure, 
partly to contain our museum and partly to contain a new 
portrait gallery initiated by liimself. The total sura he 
has spent on that building I believe is above £60,009, and 
the value of the part which was huilt for us was upwards 
of £21,000. That is the value of what he gave ; it does 
not include the site. 

553. {Chairman.) I presume that all modern appliances 
for the protection of such a building from fire and other 
dangers were adopted at that time? — Yes, as I have already 
explained. 

554. Now, is this 3Iuscum of Antiquities a place of re- 
sort for students ? — Yes, it is open to the pubKo ; it is 
open to anyone wlio comes to study for any particular pur- 


pose or to copy any particular object, and frequent use is 
made of that. Students come to consult our library also 
whenever they like. We have a library of between 9,003 
and 10,000 volumes, entirely or almost entirely archteo- 
logical. 

555. I under, stand the presumption of the society you 
represent is that articles which have some special 
interest for Scotland should, rather be placed in the 
National Museum at Edinburgli than in the British 
Museum in London ? — Ceitainly. To me it seems 
a self-evident proposition that if National Museums have 
been established in Ireland and Scotland they should be 
entitled to everything that will fully represent the area, 
with which tliey are concerned, and in the same way that 
the British Museum should have a right to all objects 
necessary to the full representation of the English area. 
Speaking not from personal hut from general knowledge, 
I, should say that in that respect the British Museum is 
very far beliind us both in Scotland and Ireland. The 
British Museum very poorly represents the English area 
at the present time. 

556. Should you say that the British Museum had as 
good a collection of Scottish antiquities as you. have in 
Edinburgh 1 — Oh no, nothing like it. 

557. I understand your practice is — at all events as to 
Treasure Trove, and I suppose it would be the same as to 
other articles — to accept such additions to your museum 
as would tend to make your collection more perfect? — 
Certainly. 

558. And you set aside those which are unnecessary ? — 
Yes. 

559. I suppose if it were possible to carry out such an 
arrangement, if there were some means of exchanging 
articles, you would be prepared, then, to exchange articles 
which you did not want, say, witli the British Museum or 
the Royal Irish Academy, if it were possible to do so?— 
We would be quite prepared to exchange English articles 
for Scottish things with the British Museum, and in the 
same way to exchange with Ireland. 

560. Is there any obligation upon you to preserve for 
all time in your museum articles which once come there ? 
— ^Yes, we are not allowed to p;at with anything. We 
have to obtain special leave by applying to the Treasury, 
but that is the only way that we can part with anything. 

561. When you say you are not allowed I suppose that 
is under some direction or minute of the Treasury that 
controls you in the matter? — ^Yes. 

562. Then would you be in favour of a relaxation of the 
Act which prevents the British Museum from parting with 
any object that has once been placed in its custody ? — Yes, 
the same' law being applicable to the Scottish and Irish 
museums. 

563- Would you be in favour of any restrictions as to 
the opinion of a majority or a unanimous opinion being 
necessary on the part of the trustees of these various in- 
stitutions in order to allow of an exchange of that kind? 
— I should think that the opinion of a majority of the 
trustees would be sufficient. You would have the opinion 
of the director, who has special charge of the object, and 
in the case of the British Jluseum you would also have to 
have the opinion of Sir Edward Maunde Thompson to 
guide the trustees. I sliould think their decision would 
probably be unanimous in every case, but I tliink the 
majority ought to be suffik3ient. 

564. Then as to another head of reference that has been 
made to us, would you be in favour of regulations of any 
kind for avoiding undue competition between the several 
museums of the three countries? — Yes. 

565. Have you any suggestion to make in that direc- 
tion? — No ; it is not a question that our society has con- 
sidered. Our council is unanimously of opinion that it 
ought to be so, but they have not considered any steps. I 
should not like to give any opinion upon that ; it would 
require a good deal of consideration. 

566. Then liave you anything to say on the subject of 
“ ensuring that in the case of objects which from Idieir 
origin or associations are of peculiar interest either to 
Scotland or Ireland, the museum situated in the country 
so interested should be afforded an opportunity of pur- 
chasing them before they are acquired by any other insti- 
tutions supported out of nnblic funds” ? Would you think it 
desirable, for instance, that when it came to the knowledge 
of the representatives of any one of these museiims that a 
certain article was obtainable of especial interest or pre- 
ponderating interest to one of the others, notice should be 
at once given ? — think so. Suppose information came t« 
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the British Museum of a Scottish object, they should give 
information to tlie Scottish Museum, and in the same way 
with the otliers. I think that would be desirable, and 1 
do not thinli it would be difficult. 

567. Do you see much danger, as has been suggested by- 
other witnesses, that the object might be wholly lost to all 
the museums and go into the hands of private purchasers 
in consequence of the delay in purchasing ?— There might 
be a certain danger in the case of things being, as they 
sometimes are, brought surreptitiously to the museums- 
But, suppose a man brought an article to our curator, and 
he saw it was English, he would say to the man who 
oifered it : “ Why, this thing is o/ much greater value to 
the British Museum than to us, and if you offer it there 
you will most likely get a better price ” ; or he might be 
empowered to offer to take charge of it and communicate 
with the British Museum. 

568. Do you wish to say anything on the first head_ 
our reference, namely, “the circumstances under which 
certain Celtic ornaments found in Ireland were re- 
cently offered for sale to the British Museum ” ? — I am 
not familiar with that. 

569. Is there aiiy feeling, strong or otherwise, in Scot- 
land generally, do you think, on this subject of obtain- 
ing for the Scottish Museum objects which have a 
special interest for Scotland ? — There is a strong feeling 
on the part of the archreO'logistB of Scotland, including a 
number of iiiftuential nobility and gentry in our society ; 
but it is not a subject that has been ventilated in the public 
press, and therefore it has not come to the knowledge of 
the nation at largo. 

570. (Sir H. MaxiBell) I suppose you -n-ould scarcely 
go so fai- as to say that the British Museum should not 
contain a complete series, or a series ■ as complete a.s 
possible, of Scottish and Irish antiquities? — Oh no; but 
I think their energies should be chiefly devoted to form- 
ing a complete collection of the English area. But it is 
quite possible for tliem to have a good representation of the 
other areas. For example, some years ago there was the 
sale of the Sturrock collection — which fetched something 
like £700. The articles were all gathered by a private in- 
dividual, a man of humble rank ; but they were all good 
Scottisli pre-historib articles. We bought about £150 
worth for the National Museum, but the others were at 
the disposal of whoever liked to offer for them. 

571. Did you communicate witli Sir Wollaston Franks 
on that occasion? — No. I do not believe that we knew 
at that time that there w-as any intention on the part of 
the Britisli Museum to gather Scottish objects. My 
oivn supposition was tliat they took them if the 
objects came to them; but that they did not take pains 
to get them. Of course. Sir Wollaston Franks would hardly 
fail to know about these articles, as it was a matter of such 
public knowledge. Every director of a museum is on the 
look nut for that kind of thing, and catalogues are printed 
and distributed to all who are interested in arcliceological 
questions. 


572. Then is it not the practice of the National Hr. D. 

Sluseunis U> exchange information or notices of ap- Christison. 
preaching sales? — No, I do not think so. 

. , , , , , , 18 Jan. 1899. 

573. Do you think it desirable that there should be 

some sucli correspoiideiice or co-relation between them ? 

— I should think it was almost imnecessai-y in tlie case 
of sales by public auction. Of course, in the case of single 
objects offered for sale to one museum but not belonging 
to its own area, intimation should be given to the museum 
to whose area it appropriately belongs ; but in these 
cases that I have been referring to of sales by public 
auction I think they are always sufficiently well adver- 
tised. 

574. I will take the case that lias been described to 
us, not in Scotland but in Ireland. Certain gold objects 
were found in co. Londonderry, and were i.-tfered by an 
Irish collector to the authorities of tlie British Museum, 
who purcliased them. The suggestion in my last question 
is that there should have been some system by which the 
authorities of the Britisli Museum should have intimated 
to the Irish autliorities that those things liad been 
offered? — Yes, that i.s analogous to what I havo already 
said — that if such a tiling were presented to out keeper 
he should be empowered to intimate it to the British 
jiuseum. 


575 Have you ever experienced any collision of 
intereshs before the incident of the Gleiilvon brooch? — 
Never. 

576. Are you aware that the council of the Society of 
Antiquai'ies had fixed any limit beyond whicli they 
would not ^0 in bidding for that brooch? — They named a 
limit, but in naming a limit we always leave our ^ent 
power if he sees anything specially interesting in thO' 
object, or for any other reason that may seem good to 
him, to go to some extent beyond the limit. We do not 
put, ill fact, any final limit. 

577. Had you to go to the Treasui-y for funds for tliis 
brooch? — We liave a riglit to go to tlie Treasurv for a 
special grant for an object of that kind, and if we had 
had sufficient time and warning we should have done so, 
but the period was too short from the time it came to 
our knowledge that the thing was to be soid. It is a 
veiy long process to get a grant. We liave 
first of all ouiselves to meet, then we have to apply to 
the Board of Trustees. They only meet once a month, so 
that there may be considerable delay, and then, if thev 
see fit, they foiward the application to the Scottish Office, 
and the Scottish Office send it to the Treasury, and tlien it 
comes back again by tlie same routine, so that a verj* 
long time is occupied. Therefore, when an object comes 
on the mavlcet for only a few days or even weeks, it is 
Jiardlv possible to get a grant in that time, and wo were 
not able to do it in this instance. 

578. Do you recollect what length of notice it was 
diat you got ? — Only a few days. 


Mr. Eoheet Caefeae, 

573. (Ohairman.) You are a member of the Council 
ot the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ? — Yes. 

580. And of tlie Purchase Committee? — Yes. 

581. I believe you have been one of the Curators of 
the National hluseum of Antiquities since 1865 ? — ^Yes. 

582. In discharging those duties you have been in the 
habit of attending public sales in Edinburgh, and occa- 
sionally ill London, for the purpose of effecting pur- 
chases anthoi-ised by the Purchase Committee of articles 
selected by them as suitable additions to tlie National 
Mu.seum ? — Yes. 

583. Wliat do you do in the case of such articles ? — In 
the case of ordinary articles that do not come to above 
a pound or so, the Purchase Committee leave it pretty 
well to myself and Dr. Anderson to arrange the price to 
be given for them. 

584. But in the case of objects of exceptional interest 
the probable price. of wliich cannot be foreseen, what do 
you do ? — A veiy large discretion is given, 

585. You are given a very large discretion in tlie 
matter ? — Yes ; I am given largo discretionary powers. 
I always take Dr, Anderson along with me if possible. 

586. Had you been in the . liabit of expressing the 
desire of your committee to acquire particular objects 
to anyone else ? — Ahs-ays to Professor Ai-cher, who was 
the Purchase Director of tlie Science and Art Museum 
in Edinburgh, and to Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, the 
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called ; and Examined. 

present Piirdiase Director, and also, when I came to 
London, to Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks. 

587. Those were the only departments likely to be 
competitors with you? — ^Ye.s. 

588- Had you requested that they would not compete 
witli you in your purchases ? — Yes. 

589- M as that request on your part conceded ? — 
Always. 

590. Now will you tell us exactly wliab happened in 
the recent ca.se of tlie Glenlyon brooch? — ^Iii the case of 
the Glenlyon broocli, when I arrived in London I called 
on Mr. Road, the successor of tlie late Sir A. W. 
Franks, at the British Museum, and informed him that 
the Purchase Committee desired to acquire the brooch 
for the National Museum (Edinburgh), as it was an 
object, the liistory and interest of which specially per- 
tained to Scotland. To my surprise he took up tlie 
jjositinn that tlie British Museum includes Scotland, and 
refused to give way. Ho inquired to what price I wa,s 
prepared to go ; but I did not name a limit, because it 
had been loft largely to my own discretion. Opposi- 
tion from the British Museum, having never occurred 
before, liad not been anticipated in this case, and, conse- 
quently. I liad no special instructions in view of this 
contingency, and had no time to write for such in- 
sti-Hctions. 

591. But had any sum at all been named by your 
committee? — An article of tliis kind had never been. 

E 


Mr. 

11. Curfme, 
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j)/,.. sold since the Beri'.al saL-, wiien there was one similai . 

B. Carfrae. brooch sold. Xo cue liad seen this brooch, and it wa® 
a matter of speculation as to wliat it might bring. 

18 Jan. 1899. 592. As a matter of fact, did they or did they not 

name a figure beyond wliicli you were not to go? — Xot 
a strict figure. STojie of us had ever seen it — in fact, it 
was left almost to myself. On the day of sale Mr. Hoad 
did not bid, but stood beside the agent wlio was bidding 
for the British !Miiseiuii. I cannot state positively the 
details of the bidding up to about £150; but after that 
the bids of £10 each lay between the agent of the 
Britisli Museum and myself. My last bid being £210, 
the agent for the Jiritish Museum liade £220 and secured 
the brood). 

593. M'liy did you stop at £210 ? — I stopped at £210 
thinking I iiad gone almost as far as the Purchase Com- 
mittee wonbl have approved in the circumstances, 
although I knov; tliat tho acquisition of an object so ex- 
clusivclj' Scr.tt’sli in diaractor and interest would have 
largely outweigiied considerations of extreme cost. 

594. Then your o])i)iinn from wliat you observed at 
the sale is that it the representative of tlie Biitisli 
Museum had not bid against you, you would have gob 
that G-ienlyon brooch? — Yes. I understenjd after tlie 
sale that the auctioneer had ;i private commission for 
£200 ; but I was i)i'epared to go above that, and did go 
above that. 

595. Jfut according to your evidence tliere was no 
■’tfcctivc bidding towards the close except that of your- 
self .and the representative of the liritish Museum? — 
iXo ; none certaijily after £150. I tijinic there was n;mo 
after £100 even ; but certainly not after £150. 

596. Can you tell us what are the circumstances which 
give this Glenlyon brooch an especial intere.st for Scotland ? 
— It is one of three that we know for certain — and Ihere is 
a fourth that was lost — made at about the end of the six- 
teenth century. <bie. was already in the British Museum ; 
the Glenlyon i.s also there now ; and the third, the Lossit 
brooch, is in private hands. 

597. Thun do you :;ay the British Museiim have tw.> 
specimens exactly tho same? — Not exactly, but the same 
in cliaracter. 

593. And you have none in your Scottish Museum ? — 
We have none in the I'ldinljurgh Museum. The Los,sit 
brooch is in private hands. 

599. Would this Glenlyon brooch be an important 
specimen for the purposes of your museum in Scotland ? 
— Certainly it would ; and under the circumstances we 
rvere willing to accept the oifer of a replica made by the 
authorities of the Britisli Museum. 

600. Suppose it is a question whether the country where 
the article was made, or the countiy where people desired 
to have it in tlieir museum, altliough it was not made in 
that country, should have the original and the other tlio 
copy, which country do you think should Inld the original ? 
— The country that made the bruoeli. 

601. Do you know anything as regards the Irish case 
that we have been investigating. Have you any par- 
ticirlar knowledge on that subject, or do you desire to say 
anything about it? — Nothing, except that at that time 
when I called about this Glenlyon brooch Mr. Read very 
kindly showed roc the Irish articles. I would hold the 


same ground there ; that what has been found in Ireland 
and has been made in Ireland ouglit certainly to belong to 
Ireland. 

602. Would you be in favour of relaxing the Act of Par- 
liament as far as regards tlie l.iritish Siuseum, and the 
Treasury regulations wibli regard to your own museum, 
wliicJi require those museums to pie:erve for all time 
articles which come into tlieir possession ? — Certainly. 

603. "Would you place any limitation upon the control of 
tJie majority of the trustees or the governmg body what- 
ever it might be of cacli of these institutions as to parting 
wibli tliose article.s, or would you leave it simply to the 
opiuiuu of tlie majority? — The good taste and opinion of 
tlio majority. 

604. Would you be in favour of reguiationa being estab- 
lished wliiek would provide that where it came to the 
knowledge of one of the.se in.stitutioiw that an arciele was 
v)btainab!e of special interest to one of the otheis,. notice 
should be given to the institution so specially interested, 
before the otlier museum endeavoured to obtain the 
article ? — I think that should be most carefully done 
always. 

605. And, I pre.sume, from what you have said that you 
would be in favour of any measures which could be wisely 
taken to prevent niiduc competition between State-aided 
institutions? — Of course. 

0O6. {Sir H. Maxwell.) Is anything known of tlio his- 
tory of the Glenlyon brooch between the period of its 
manufacture and tlie time of its sale to the British 
Museum ? — It has been in the possession of the Campbells 
of Glenlyon and Troup alway.s, since it was made. 

607. It has been associated with a well-known family 
ill Sicottisli history? — Yes, an old family — the Oimpbells 
of Glenlyon and Troup. 

608. Have you ever had any difticulty with the authori- 
ties of the Britisli Museum "before this mishap arose ? — 
No. I came up here to buy the eleven Lewis clie.-^amen at 
the Loiidesborougli sale. Sir Wollaston Franks did not 
oppose me, and I bought them. We Iiave never liad any 
difficulty whatever ; quite the reverse. I came up to at- 
tend Uie Bateman sale, at which a number of articles were 
to be offered from Orkney that we- wanteal, and Sir 
Wollaston Franks did not oppose us. 

609. Were you acquainted with YIi. Read before this 
transaction? — I had been acquainted with Sir Wollaston 
Franks for a very long time, and the last once or twice that 
T liad been in London and called a^ tJie museum I saw Mr. 
Read, but I never had any business transactions till this 

6"10. It seems to liave arisen from a misunderstanding, 
does it not? — It arose from the statement that Mr. Read 
would not give way because he c msidered that the British 
Museum included Scotland, aud that he intended to buy 
the brooch. 

611. He told us that if you liad told him the limit to 
whicli you were prepared to go he would have then told 
you his limit? — He should have asked me the limit before 
he told me that the brooch was to be bought hi' him. 

612. Tour recollection is that he told you the brooch wis 
to be bought by him first? — Yes, rao.st distinctly. 


Col. G. T. 
IHinilrlt. 


Colonel G. T. PLXiNKErr, 

613. (Chairman.) Y'ou are director of the Science and 
Art Museum in Dublin? — Yes. 

614. Do you wi.sli to tell the Committee anything as to 
the circumstances under which this find of gold ornament-* 
in CO. Londonderry came to be purchased by the British 
Museum ? — 1 should like to mentii.n that the fact of the gold 
ornaments being found was carefully concealed in Dublin. 

I heard of it accidentally, and tried to see the articles, but 
the silversmith in Dublin who had them in his possession 
said he was nob allowed to show them to anybody, and could 
not do so without the special permission of the collector, 
Mr, Day, who was — I was going to say, the owner ; but 1 
suppose the Oi-own was the owner — who was. the reputed 
owner 

615. Then having failed to obtain information in that 
way, are you aware what steps were taken by the repre- 
sentative of the Royal Irish Academy ? — I went at once to 
the Royal Irish Academy, and informed the officials of the 
Academy whom I saw, and I was told that tliey already 
had information that these things had been found in the 


called ; and Exauiined. 

North of Ireland ; they said they were aware of tluiv 
duties, and that they were trying to recover the articles. 
It is perhaps rather a curious arrangement at Dublin. The 
Royal Irish Academy is recognised by the Crown as the 
body whose duty it is to acquire anj' treasure trove tliat 
is found in the country. With that I have nothing to do 
whatever, but when they have acquired treasure trove, or 
when they have bought interesting objects of antiquity 
wliicb are not treasure trove, then they send them in to 
me to be deposited in the collections in the National 
Museum of Science and Art. Then I, as representing tho 
Government in my department, have to exhibit them 
properly, and provide for their safe custody, but until 
they come into the museum I have nothmg to do with 
treasure trove whatever. 

616. Then I will nob ask you any more questions as to 
the circumstances which preceded the purchase by the 
British Museum, because you are not officially connected 
with it? — ^I really know vety.little about it except what I 
have casually heard. 
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617. Should you be in favour or not of any regulations 
which would prevent com])ctition between State-aided in- 
stitutions for articles of antiquarian interest which might 
be obtainable? — Yes. I think it is very desirable that 
there should be at all events a clear understanding between 
those in charge of the museums in London, in Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, sucli as would prevent any competition in 
bidding between them. Probably cases very seldom 
arise — I do not know tliat a case has ever arisen between 
Dublin and London ; but it is as well, I think, that there 
should be a clear understandi:^ on the subject, and I 
think it should be arraiigetl by those in charge of the 
museums so ns nor, to interrupt tlie very pleasant relations 
that at present exist between us and the Britisli Museum : 
I liave constantly received very valuable assistance from 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompsoti and IMr. Read. I appeal 
constantly to Mr. Read for assistance and advice, and infor- 
mation of all sorts on different subjects, and I sJiould like 
it to be entirely a friendly arrangement. As to this par- 
ticular find, it is really a matter which concerns I mar sar 
lawyers. It is a legal matter. These tilings are treasure 
trove, they are the property of the Crown, and, therefore, 
they ought to be in the hands of the Royal Irish Academy, 
who represent the Crown for that purpose, and who, as 
a matter of course, deposit the articles in our museum. 
But that is an exceptional case. In oases of ohj.cts coming 
into the market 1 think it would be very desirable that 
there should be a clear understanding between the various 
museums to prevent undue competition or bidding agains.; 
each other, and also as to what articles more appropriately 
would go to Edinburgh or Dublin than to London. I wish 
to point out that'tlie museum in Dublin is recognised as 
and is a national museum, quite as inucli as the Britisli 
Museum. It was founded in order to supply the want of 
a national museum in Ireland, and. in addition to other 
collections of various kinds in many branches, it was 
specially intended to hold the great collection of Irish an- 
tiquities which had been made by theRoyallrisli Ao.idemv 
during the last century, and wliich they liad not space to 
exhibit. I would point out that these objects, tluu is to 
say the present find, and any other objects of the same 
kind, are of intiiutely more value to archfeologists; and 
antiquarians in Dublin than they could possibly be in any 
other city. 

618. Wliy do you say that? — ^Because we have such a 
collection of Irish gold and other articles of these early 
times from tbaBronae Age, through the Later Bronze Age, 
and the Early Iron Age, and perhaps a little later than that, 
down to the beginning of our era, such as no otlier museum 
lias, and no other museum now could possibly make. Tlie 
British Museum collection of such things is very small 
indeed compared to ours. 

619. Do you consider tliat this particular find would 
supply an imjiortant link in the chain of your collection 
Ui Dublin ? — A most important link. 

620. IVliat number of iieraons are there who arc in- 
terested as Student'S of arclijeological subjects who avail 
themselves of your institution in Dublin? — Wo not only 
have a large number in Ireland, but antiquarians come 
from all countries in Europe to study the collection of 
wliat are called Celtic ornaments in ..ne Dublin Museum. 
They must come there ; they cannot see anything like it 
in the British Museum. Anybody who wished to study 
what they call over there the Celtic omaments, or what 
are more gcneralh" spoken of as Irish omaments, must 
no to Dublin to .study them. They cannot do so at the 
British Museum. Therefore, anything which is ni>t an 
absolute duplication of an object that we have there, is 
inucli more \-nluable if put ijito the series in Dublin than 
if it is put into the miieh smaller collection in London or 
Edinburgh, or anywhere else. 

601. There is a very ^'aluafale library of arolireology, is 
there not, which did belong to the Royal Irish Society ? — 
Tlie library of the Royal Irish Academy, which is a very 
short distance from the museum. Ls very ricli in books of 
arclueology, and'tlie National Libvarj- of Ireland 's in the 
same enclosure with this museuni, and there is every 
facility there for the study of archroalogi-. 

622. And besides that there is tlie librarv of the Dublin 
University ?— Tliere -s the great librarv of Trinity ( o’lege, 
the University of Dublin, where there are also' the very 
great treasures such as the Book Kells, ."nd so forth. For 
any student of Irish antiquities, Diib’in is the place he 
mast come to, and to separate am- obiects which are part 
of the series from the rest is realiv a calamity from an anti- 
quarian point of view. 

623. I believe tlie building wliioli is in voiir eiiarge, in 
which these antiquities are stored, was built for the pur- 
pose lint many years ago ? — The building was constructed 
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in tlie year 1890-91 as a museum, and it is as secure from ('ol. O. T. 
fire and any other accident as any building constnicted for Plunkett '. 
a museum can be. 

624. I suppose it probably is watched against the pcssi- Jan, 18 99. 
b-lity of fire ? — It is specially guarded by ihe Dublin Metro- 

politan Police, and Dublin Fire Brigade, and every pre- 
caution is taken against accident of everj- kind. It may be 
considered, humanly speaking, absolutely secure. 

625. Do you know whether tliis case of the find at Lima- 
vady has created any feeling amongst the people in Dublin 
who are interested in these matters ? — It has created a 
very strong feeling indeed among all who are interested in 
archmology and ancient art in Ireland, and beyond that 
there_ is a ^eat popular feeling ; every newspaper in 
Dublin, I tliink without exception, lias taken the matter 
up warmly; but, of course, the feeling is very much 
stronger amongst scholars and arehmo'.ogists, who know the 
special value of having these things in Dublin. 

626. You say you would be in favour of some notice or 
understanding which would ^ve the museum specially in- 
terested in any objects of antiquarian interest which mi»ht 
be obtainable the opportunity of first obtaining tliem. 

Are you aware that there is a somewhat analogous set of 
regulations at present existing between the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington and the British 
aiiiseum for the protection of the British Mti.seum ?— I 
believe I have heard of this before, but I have never seen 
it, 

627. Would you be in favour of something corresponding 
to those arrangements for the protection of the Xational 
Museum in Dublin ?— Yes, I should be quite in favour of 
some similar regulations. 

628. Do you think it would be desirable to have any 

relaxation in tlie Act of Parliament wliich governs the 
Bntisli Museum, and in the regulation.s which I believe 
oblige the Royal Iri.sli Academy to hold for all time anv 
of these objects of antiquarian interest and other objecte 
wliich. may come into their possession and custod.v? — I 
think it is verj- desirable that there .■’hould be some reason- 
able relaxat.on, so that an object which was of far greater 
value to another museum than to the museum in which 
it is, should be passed on by way of excliange, perhaps for 
articles wliich would be of greater interest to the receiving 
museum. ° 


629. Or even, I suppose, if there were no opportunity 
of exchange, if tlie governing bodv of the institution 
making the concession were wiliing to pait with what thev 
had ? — Quite so. 

630. Would you govern that by am- limitation as to a 
decision taken by a majority of the trustees, or whatever 
tlie gov'eniing body might be of these institutions? — As 
regards objects which are not sent into the museum by 
the Royal Itisli Academy it would, of course, rest ectirelV 
with the Department of Science and Art. The ParliiC- 
mentary chiefs no doubt would only act on the strong 
recommendation of the director and curator of that par- 
ticular branch ; but in the case of articles which have 
been deposited in the Royal Irish Academv, another in- 
dependent body comes in altogether, and it certainly o iglit 
not to be done unless the Royal Irish Academy formally 
expresses the wish that it should be done. 

63L That is why I was going to ask vou, would voir 
consider it a necessary protection against anv temporary 
freak of a majority that the majority should' be an espe- 
cially large one for this purpose ?— I think that is a ques- 
tion for tlie Royal Irish Academy to answer — as to how 
they would come to a decision. I think, if the keeper of 
that particular department, and if the director of tbe 
museum wished it, and if tlie Royal Irish Academv offi- 
cially signified their consent, there would be no d.v'ger: 
but it would be for them to decide in what wav they slmiild 
come to a decision. 

632. Is there anything you wish to add to i-rur evi- 
dence ?— I may say that the floor .snnee which at Dub.in 
is devoted to Irish antiquities is, as shown bv .a plan whicli 
I Will put in, more tliaii double that which' is devoted at 
the Briti.sh Museum to English, Seotbisli, and Irish anti- 
quities altogether. I also wish to add that it is n t .oily 
a question of these gold ornaments being placed amongst 
the series of gold ornaments in the Trisli collection lui. 
that this collection can be studied in Dublin in conn,.cti:>n 
witli the barrows, burial places, the inscribed stones, and 
the antiquit es of the coiintrv generaliv. and if i’lcv av<» 
moved out of Ireland their value to ,aii' antiquary i~ very 
imicli decreased indeed. 


, ^ you WISH to ana soinetliing 

of Mr. Coffey ?— After Mr. Coffey had given lm= 
bef'- ft this Committee I asked him a few questioi 
said he sliould like to make a f.wther statement. 


behalf 

aal],! 

’O'ked 
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Col. G. T. wilting, and the following is what he has 

Plimiceti. written to me : — 
o T lono “ To the Director, 

8 -Jan. i89d. « National Museum of Science and Art, Duulm. 

“ With reference to the article in the 3To7ic/ies{er 
Guardian, December 26th, 1898. My evidence before the 
Committee on Antiquities regarding a friendly understand- 
ing between the museums concerned being preferable to 
regulations imposed on the museums from without pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the claims of the museums 
at Edinburgh and Dublin to be the national museums re- 
spectively for Scotland and Ireland were admitted ; and 
that it would, therefore, be sufficient to dii'eet the atten- 
tion of the authorities of the British Museum to the matter 
to secure that the prior claims (already, I believed, con- 
ceded in principle! of the national museums of Scotland 
and Ireland to Scotch and Irish antiquities should be 
recognised in future. 

“If a claim is put forward on behalf of the British 
Museum to be in a fuller sense the national museum not 
only for England, but for Scotland and Ireland also, as 
would seem probable from some of the articles referred 
to, the position is changed, and it will be necessary to 
esaininc the validity of such claim.” 

634. I should like to say tliat perhaps we might have 
hesitated to admit this further evidence if that contention 
had rested solely upon an article in a newspaper, but we 
liave had evidence, since Mr. Cofiey was here as a witness, 
which certainly went the full length of laising that issue, 
.and therefore we shall be very glad to hear what Mr. 
Coffey has to say. 

“ Whatever may have been the intention at the time the 
British Museum was established (a time when the idea of 
a National Museum, as now understood, can hardly be 
said to have existed), since the establishment or the 
National Museums at Edinburgh and Dublin, these 
museums have not only been recognised by Government 
as the National Museums for Scotland and Ireland, but 
are so in fact, by reason of the representative character of 
their national collections. 

“ Tlie Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
was officially recognised as the National Museum for Scot- 
land on its transfer to the Government in 1851. Before 
its transfer to the Government, the Museum of the Society 
«f Antiquaries of Scotland had already attained the lead- 
ing position in Scottish Antiquities. 

“ Dr. Daniel Wilson, secretary of the society, in the 
•course of the anniversary address, 1851, speaking with refe- 
rence to tlie transfer of the Society’s collections to the 
Government, which had just been completed, used the fol- 
lowing words ; — 

“ ‘ By the establishment of the Society’s collections on 
the basis of a National Museum, I conceive that a responsi- 
bility devolves on the Government to place it on a footing 
worthy of *uch a position. As the collection of a private 
society, our museum is one which may be examined with 
considerable interest, and is even now of much greater 
extent and value than the Department of Native Anti- 
quities in the British Museum.’ 

“ In the negotiations with Goverament (1876) for the 
establishment of a National Museum at Dublin the 
term National Museum is expressly used, and m 
the deed of transfer of the museum of the Royal 
Irisli Academy (1890), prepared by Government in pur- 
suance of the arrangements for tlie establishment of the 
Dublin Museum, the object of the transfer is described to 
be to increase the utility of the museum and to secure its 
future preservation and enlargement as a national colleo- 

" But apart from the question of the title of the museum, 
the collcotion brought together by the Royal Itish 
Academy had been recognised for many years previous to 
its trans'fcr to the new museum as the national collection 
for Ireland, not only by Government, which had deposited 
antiquities of national importance in the Academy s 
museum, but by the common consent of arcliceolo.grsts, 
English and Continental. It had been referred to in 
standard works on archseology as the ‘great Dublin 
Museum.’ , 

“ The importance and representative character of the 
collections at Edinburgh and Dublin render it impossible 
for the British Museum to ever hope to compete with them 
in the departments of Scotch and Irish antiquities, or to 
occupy the position of a national museum for Scotland or 
Ireland. 

“A few instances will establish this proposition. 

“ The lake-dwelling collections of Scotland are at Edin- 
burcii. Tlie finds from barrows and caims excavated in 
■Scotland are usually exliibited at the meetings of the 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and are in most cases 
deposited in tlie national museum. The special collec- 
tions from inhabited sites may also be mentioned, and the 
collection of survivals of primitive implements and 
domestic utensils, etc. 

“ The British Museum cannot compete in these depart- 
ment.s, and can never, therefore, hope to represent the 
national antiquities of [Scotland as a national museum. 
The collection of stone and bronze antiquities and sepul- 
cliral pottery at Edinburgh is also of a more representa- 
tive character than the British Museum can ever hope to 
form. 

“As regai'ds Ireland the case is equally strong, if not 
stronger. 

“The collection of gold antiquities at Dublin is ad- 
mittedly one of the first, if not the first, of its kind in 
Europe. 

“ The following statement by Mr. A. J. Evans, keeper 
of the Aslimolean Museum, Oxford, is sufficient testimony 
on this point ; — 

'“What is certain is tliat the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy is richer in indigenous objects of gold work 
than that of any European museum outside Athens. 

. . . Ill their abundance they can only be compared 

with the treasures unearthed by Di. Schlieraann, but in 
massiveness tliese ancient Irish jewels far suipass the 
Mycemean’ (Timas, Octobcir 30th, 1895). 

The Bronze Age collection is also of great importance, 
and far surpasses in number and completen^s of series 
the collections from Ireland in the British Museum. The 
lake-dwelling collections of Ireland are also a distinctive 
feature of the Dublin Museum. The collection of sepul- 
chral pottery may also be instanced. 

“The collection of Irish crosiers, shrines, and objects 
of ecclesiastical metal work is unique. This is a collection 
wliich, as regards the crosiers and shrines, is final. A 
second collection of such objects could nob be formed. 

“ These instances are, I think, sufficient to place beyond 
dispute the fact that, apart from any question of senti- 
ment, it is not possible for the British Museum to occupy 
the position of a national museum for either Scotland or 
Ireland. 

Moreover, as centres of scientific activity in associa- 
tion with the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and the 
Royal Irish Academy, and other kindred bodies, .the 
museums at Edinburgh and Dublin discharge tlie func- 
tions of national museums in a measure which the British 
Museum does not, and could nob do, for Scotland and 
Ireland. ! 

“In addition to the above reasons there is the question 
of space. The British Museum has not space available 
for the adequate display of national collections. The 
space given to the Scotch and Irish prehistoric collections 
respectively at Edinburgh and Dublin exceeds conaidei- 
ably the space allotted in the British Museum to the pre- 
historic collections of Europe, including England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. I estimate tliat the space which will 
be occupied by the Irish prehistoric collections at Dublin 
(when the arrangement is completed) will be at least twice 
that of the entire prehistoric gallery at the British 
Museum. 

“In fact, the idea of a national museum has not been 
developed at the British Museum in the sense in whicli 
the term is applied to the national collections in tlie 
museums at, say, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Berlin, and 
Pai'is (St. Germain). The museums at Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, on the contrary, have been developed on the lines 
of the museums mentioned, and fulfil the purpose of 
national museums for Scotland and Ireland in a higher 
degree than the Britisli Museum does for England. This 
is, no doubt, chiefly due to the fact that in England there 
are, many important provincial and local museums in whicli 
imiiortaiit sections of tlie national collection are (pre- 
served, as, for instance, tlie Wiltshire collections at 
Devizes and Salisbury, whereas in Scotland and Ireland 
there are few provincial museums, and the collections at 
tlie central museums are, therefore, more representative. 

“It should be pointed out' that the Edinburgh and 
l.lublin musenins are not provincial museums, .but take 
j'ank among the leading museums of Europe in prehistoric 
antiquities. The Dublin museum has a recognised posi- 
tion on the Continent, and is in communication with th .■ 
leading Continental museums of a similar class. 

“ A brief discussion of the importance of the gold anti- 
quities in question to. the Dublin- collection will Olustrate 
the preceding statements. 

“The hollow gold collar with repnu.s.se work desimis is 
stated by Mr. A. J. Evans to be ‘beyond question the 
most magnificent object o'; ts kind ever discovered.’ It 
is belVvod to be of native Irish work. The' Sreight of 
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evidence in Mr. Evans’s opinion supports this conclusion. 
The compass-work which forms the oasis of the ornament 
of the collar, lie points out, is best illustrated by the 
compass-work designing of a number of objects discovered 
in the so-called tomb of Ollamh Fodhla (Loughcrew, Co. 
Meath). The nearest approach to the snake-Bke coils of 
the ornament is found on a shield from the Biver 
Witham. The character of the design and work also re- 
calls examples of the style from Scotland and other parts 
of England. In Ireland ’the fine repousse reliefs’ of a 
well-lmown class of bronze disks ‘ suggests more tlian one 
analogy with those of the gold collar.’ Other features 
recall points in a remarkable bronze ornament in the col- 
lection of the Eoyal Irish Academy (Petrie Collection). 
But finally, Mr. Evans states his opinion that a certain 
analogy between the newly-discovered collar and a tubular 
gold collar in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, 

' some of the decorative scrolls,’ of which ‘ distinctly re- 
semble those of the Ulster example,’ furnishes ‘a distinct 
indication that both were made in Ireland,’ though the 
former cannot compare with the latter in beauty and bold- 
ness of design. Reviewing the whole evideijce of the 
‘ find,’ Ml'. Evans further states in his general conclusions, 
‘there is at least no question as to the indigenous Celtic 
character of the most important relic contained in the 
Ulster hoard. The lioUow gold collar, with its bold 
repousse designs, is undoubtedly an ancient Irish .fabric, 
and it is at the same time the finest example existing of 
this class of work’ {Axchteologia, Vol. 55, pp. 402-407). 

“ Shortly before the writing of the paper above re- 
ferred to Mr. Evans had delivered the Rhynd Lectures 
at Edinburgh, selecting as his subject tlie Early Iron 
and Late Celtic Periods, so that he was fresh from a 
compi eliensive survey of the remains of the latter period. 
His opinion, expressed above, may therefore be considered 
as final in the present state of our knowledge. 

“Of the other subjects in the hoard, the gold cliains 
are probably of foreign work. Mr. Evans establishes ‘a 
fair presumption that these objects may have been im- 
ported to the British Islands from Alexandria about the 
beginning of our era.’ The alternative supposition, ‘that 
they were cf British fabric, closely imitated from Greco- 
Egyptian models,’ Mr. Evans adds, ‘ at least deserves 
attention’ (page 397). Some points are advanced in 
favour of this possibility ; but the balance of evidence 
appears to be in favour of the first supposition. In any 
case, Mr. Evans states, ‘We must admit a very great 
conformity with certain chaa'acteristic features of the 
Late Ptolemaic and Early Egypto-Roman jewels.’ The 


fact that these chains ai-e probably of foreign origin 
does not detract from their interest in the hoard. On 
tlie contraiy, it widens the data from which the approxi- 
mate date of the objects may be inferred. In Mr. 
Evans’s words, ‘ We obtain iiere a chronological fixei. 
point of the greatest value.’ 

“The find as worked out by Mr. Evans is one of the 
best dated (about the first century b.C.) hoards of such 
objects which has yet been discovered. Tliis raises it 
to the position of an important ‘historical document.’ 

“ W'e aiTange the gold collection in the National Museum 
at Dublin in three groups, approximately representing 
periods. 

“ (I.) The Torque Period, in which the gold is massive, 
and soldering (or, more sti'ictly speaking, sweating-on) is 
known, Tlie central date of this period may be put at 
about 300 b.c., and it comes down to the Christian era. 

“(II.) Thill gold (characteristic of early periods in 
Europe) ornament, Late Bronze, or Early lien Period, no 
knowledge of soldering, the plates being held together by 
being pinched on themselves, or stitohed with gold \rire. 

“(ITL) Thin gold ornament — Bronze Age. 

“The present objects would form a^ourth group in this 
classification, and are veiy importam as furnishing a 
datum line for the series. 

“The relatively small collection of gold objects in the 
British Museum from Great Britain and Ireland does not 
afford material for a representative series such as that iu 
the Dublin Museum (numbering ovei- 400 objects). The 
hoard of antiquities in question is, therefore, in my opinion 
of higher archmological value to the Dublin Museum than 
to the British Museum. 

“I have thought it desirable to write this memorandum 
in reference to my evidence before the Committee an Anti- 
quities for the reason that, if tlie principle of separate 
national museums for Scotland and Ireland is nob admitted 
by the British Museum as governing the relations between 
the three museums, ray views as to the eSectiveness of a 
friendly understanding would be seriously modified. 

“ (Signed) Geouge Coffez. 

“12th January, 1899.” 

635. Is there anything else you would like to submit to 
the Committee ? — ^I sliould like merely to insist on the 
point I mentioned, namely, that, whatever understandimr 
there should be between tlie different museums, it sliould 
be a friendly understanding between ourselves. I hope we 
shall continue on tlie same terms with the British Museum 
that we have been upon in the past. 


CoL T. 
I'lutikctt. 
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APPI^NDIX I. 


Letter from Sir Patrick Coll, Chief Crown Solicitor, 

■ respecting the circiiinstances of the Limavacly find. 

November i-^rd, 1898. 

Dear Sir, 

liEVERRixo to your letter of the 18th inst. asking 
for information as to “ the circumstances under which 
certain Celtic Ornaments found in Ireland were recently 
offered for sale to the British ifuseuin.” About the 
beginning of February last Dr. Percival Wright, the 
Secretary of the Royal Irish Academy, called to consult 
me as Chief Crown Solicitor on the subject, and pro- 
duced a copy of the “ Athenasum ” of 30th .fanuai’y, 1897, 
which contained a report of a meeting of the Society of 
Anticjuaries of London, at which a paper was read' by 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans {published in “ Archajologia 
Second Series, volume 5, page 391) on a certain number 
of gold ornaineuts recently acquired by Mr. Robert Day, 
•of Cork, and found by a ploughman who turned them 
up in subsoiliiig near the sea on the north-west coast 
of Ireland. Dr. Wriglit stated that Mr. Milligan, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Anti<iuaries at Belfast, 
would give me full iuforinatinn. Mr. ililligan, however, 
on being interviewed on my behalf by Mr. Seddall, 
D.I.K.I.O., Belfast, stated he could “ give no informa- 
tion.” 

The Irisli Government having written to Mr L)ay, 
who, it was stated, purchased the ornaments, lie replied 
that when lie purchased them he was informed that the 
ploughman who made the discovery sold them to a 
second party, who, in his turn, sold them to Mr, Wm. 
Gribben, .Jeweller, High Street, Belfast, from whom lie 
(Mr. Day) purcliased them in tlic usual way of trade. 


_ Mr. Gribbou, having been applied to, .stated that about -‘Vppendi.x I. 

si-K months jireviously a farmer from near Coleraine (lie 

could not recollect Ills name) came into liis shop to have 
“ a gold ornament ” weighed, and was referred by him 
to Mr. Day as a probable purchaser. Tliis farmer stated 
that one of his labourers had ploughed up the ornament. 

This account is obviously illusory. 

The police subsequently made enquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Limavady and found that about the mouth 
of Januaiy, 1897, the oniainents were ploughed up by 
Thomas Nichol, a farm servant of Mr. Joseph Gibson, 
who lives in that iieiglibourhood. Jlr. Gibson said he 
gave one to an antiquarian about one month after it was 
found, but he declined to give tlie name of the purchaser 
or how much lie got for it. He furtlier stated that lie 
gave 5/. each to two plouglimen employed by him. 

Mr. Day has, I understand, written to the yecretary 
of tlio Royal Irisli Academy that he sold the ornaments 
for (iOOl. to the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Tills, iiractically, is ail tlie information 1 can obtain on 
the subject. 

On this information, however, thougli obviously un- 
satisfactory, I am of opinion that the articles fotiud 
were Treasure Trove, and they could now be proved to 
be so if the persons wiio know the facts would give 
trutlifiil evidence. 

I refer to the English case of Reg. v. Thomas, 10 
Cox’s Criminal Law, page 376, hich is very .similar to 
the one in question, and also to the Irish case of Reg. 

V. Toole, 11 Cox, page 75. 

Yours truly, 

E. G. Harmau, Esq, P. Cor.i.. 


APPENDIX II. 


Letter from the Ecottisk Office to the Secretary 
TO the Committee. 

Scottish Office, 

Whitehall, London, S. \V. 

rith December, 1898. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the i3rd ultimo, T am 
directed by the Secretary for >Scotlaiid to state 'that a 
copy of the Treasury Minute, dated the 24th October 
last, appointing a Couimittoe to enquire into the relations 
of the British Miiseuiii with those of Edinburgh and 
Dublin, was sent to the Board of ilaiuifactures and to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, with a request 
that they w'ould submit any observations thereon to 
this Departmeiih 

I am accordingly to transmit to you herewith a 
memorandum dated the 2nd instant from the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, together with copy of a 
memorial dated 29th May, 1897, from the Society to 
the Trustees of the British M usciim. 

I am to add that a letter has been received from the 
Board of Manufactures stating tliat they cordially agree 
with the view's expre.ssed in the iremoratidiini of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and do not think it necessary to 
add anything on their own account. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 
Colin Scott Monc.tmeff. 

E. G. Harman, Esq., 

The Treasury. 


Letter from the Socif.i-y of Antiodakies of Scotiaiu) 
to the Scottish Office. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
National Museum of Antiquities, 

Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
2nd December, 1898. 


Sin, 

With reference to your letter of the 24th ultimo 
- (S. 1473/134) transmitting copy of a Treasury Minute 


1868. 


dated October 24th, appointing a Committee to inquire 

into the relations between the British iluseum and those " ! 

uf Edinburgh and Dublin, and rcque-stiiig that the .Society 
of AnbiqufU'i&i of Scotland should submit to the Secre- 
tary fur Scuthuid any ohservations which they wish to 
place before the Committee, I beg to fonvard the follow- 
ing inemoraJiduni : — 

As the fust term of reference relates to circumstances 
in Ireland, of which the Society has no knowledge, it is 
not in a position to offer any opinion upon it. 

In regard to the second term of refcrouco, which relates 
to the avoiding of undue competition between museums 
supported out of public funds in Scotland and Ireland 
on the one hand, and the British Museum on the other, 
for the acquisition of objects of antiquarian or historic 
interest, it may be stated that until quite recently no .such 
midne competition as is here referred to had ever taken 
place between the Britisli Museum ;ond the National 
Museum of Antiquities under charge of the Society.* 

It had fcrmerly been tho practice of the Society when 
desirous of acquiring for the museum any object of special 
antiquarian interest to Scotland that may have come into 
the market, to intimate their desire' to the British 
Museiun, wlien the claim of the ScottLsh Museum was 
courteously recognised and competition avoided. Tho 
.same method was followed in relation to the Mu.seum of 
Science and Art in Edinburgh, and continues to he fol- 
lowed to the present day ; hub when, on the occasion of 
the public sale of the Glenlyon brooch — an object of 
special antiquarian interest to Scotland — intimation was 
made, in the usual way, to tlie Britisli Mnseuni by an 
accredited agent of the Society, ho was infomed that the 

* Bei-haps it sliouM he stoted for tlie infiu'iiiation of the 
Comiuittee that by Treasuiy Minute of 1st July 1851, the 
Society is jilaced in cliarge of the National iiluseuiu of 
Antiiiuities uiuler the Boai'd of Sfamifaotiires, an<l tlial by 
tlie terms of their agreement witli the Treasury the Society 
made over to tlie Nation their entire colleetions'of anthjuities, 
hooks, iuanuscri|its, coins, &e., witli such ailditioiis as may 
hereafter be made to them, so that the Society is preclude'd 
from aciiuiring such objects tor itself ; and that since 1895 
all objects purchased bv it for the National Museum have 
been purchased from public funds. 
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. j|- claim could not be recognised, and accordinglv competi- 

- PI* • ^igJl took place in the auction room. The superior re- 

.'jurces of the British Museum compelled the Society to 
give way, and the article was lost to Scotland. 

In consequence of an action so seriously affecting the 
prospects of the Scottish Museum, the Society sent a 
Memorial to the Secretary for Scotland (copy enclosed) 
for transmission to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
relating the circumstances, and requesting that the 
article should be transferred, on the price being paid for 
it, to the Scottish Museum. Tlie Society understand that 
the substance of this Memorial was communicated by the 
Scottish Office to the Trustees of the Museum, and they 
are aware that several noblemen of influence interested 
in Scottish antiquities supported the application. But 
the Trustees replied that it was not within their power 
to alienate any object acquired for the museum. They 
offered, however, to present a copy of the brooch to the 
Scottish Museum, an offer which was accepted, under the 
circumstances, by the Society. 

Tlie scientific value and public interest of a National 
Museum of Antiquities depends entirely upon the com- 
pleteness of its representative cliaracter as regards the 
country to which it belong; and in this I'especb the 
Scottish Museum, though still deficient in many respects, 
is recognised as dready possessing one of the most repre- 
sentative national collections in Europe. The articles 
. acquired bv purchase are almost all Scottish, the excep- 
tions being occasional objects from other countries wliich 
it is desirable to have for comparison. The nationally 
renresentative character of the Scottish Museum of Anti- 
auities would, however, be greatly impaired were the 
Bviti.sh Museu.m to enter into competition with it for 
Sc')ttis1i objects ; and to nrevent this as well as to ensure 
the attainment of the object of the second reference, it 
is suggested that, in any r^ulations that may be adopted 
fo" the avoidance in future of such competition, the prior 
c].->im of the Scottish National Museum to all antiquarian 
and historic articles of peculiar interest to .Scotland should 
be fullv recognised. 

As to the third reference: "Whether any, and if so 
w’-nt relaxations should be made in the regulations 
(s^ntutoiT or otherwise) which ■nrevent the British Jl’use.uin 
nertintr rrith obiects which it has once acouired.” the 
Soeietv thinks it highly desirah'e. with the view ef making 
each of the three National 'RU-’seums fhcvcughlv renre- 
sentative of its own area, th.af. thov should he emuowered 
to transfer ohjeots of excenfjonal antinuarian. or historic 
interest to the National Museum of tho area to which 
their exceptional interest speciallv appertains. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour oheflient servant, 
(Signed) D. CnuiSTisox, 

Secretary. 

The Under Secretarv for Scotland. 

Scottish Office, Tliitehall, 


land), and in reference to the provbion made for the in- 
crease of the National Collection out of Public Funds 
are under the following directions, viz. : — 

Their Lordships ivill be prepared, witliin reasonable Xreasuo 
limits, to consider an application for a contribution from Letterm 
public funds, for, or towards, the purchase of any article 19 Pej, 
of exceptional antiquarian interest connected with Scotc 1891, 
land, which may from time to time come into tlie market. 

Negotiations for such purchases should be made after 
consultation with the Science and Art Department in 
Edinburgh, so as to prei'enl the risk of the two Depart- 
ments competing for the same object. 

As regards the purchase of whole collections, or single Treasun 
objects of high value, the Treasury would be prepared to Letterii 
consider any applica'fcion for tlie means to buy such col- 17 Jan. 
lections or single objects when they come on the market. 1895, 

The foregoing refers to the increase of the National Col- 
lection by the purchase of articles of great interest and 
rarity specially appertaining to Scotland. On tlie other 
liand, to effect ordinary small purchases, an annual Parlia- 
mentary grant of £200 has been obtained. 

Tour memorialists, interpreting the direction ■fco consult 
the Science and Art Department in Edinburgh as a general 
instruction, hare been accustomed to consult tho heads of 
other departments, and have hitlierlo succeeded in ore- x 
venting such competition betiveen museums drawing the;r 
revenues from public funds. 

It is your memorialists’ desire to state that for forty 
year.s and more it lias been their steady aim to make the 
Scottish collection distinctively national in character, that 
is, representative of the area of Scotland, and they believe 
that they have succeeded in bringing the Scottish museum 
in this respect, though not in size, to occupy a place which 
is comparable with that occupied by such museums as 
those of Copenhagen and Saint Germains. 

The Glenlyon brooch, an object of very exceptional 
antiquarian interest, specially appertaining to Scotland, 
and of peculiar value in the scientific study of its class 
and period, -wa-s offered for sale in a Loudon auction room 
on the 21st iiist. The interval between the announcement 
and completion of the sale being only a few days, your 
meiuorialirts had not time to apnlv to the Treasui-y for a 
special grant : but they sent one of their number to 
London xvith instructions to intimate to the Science and 
Art Department and tlie British Museum the intention of 
ynur memorialists to purchase this object for the National f 
Museum of Scotland. 

The Keeper of British Antiquities and Ethnography in 
the British Museum however refused to recognise tha' 
your memorialists, under the directions of the Treasury 
which have been referred to, bad a prior claim to such • 
object a.s tliis brooch, and declined to withdraxv from coir- 
petition, and the brooch was sold to him for tlie high pri'e 
of £220, 

In conclusion, ynur memorialists beg to submit for the 
consideration of the trustees the question whether, in view 
of the whole circumstances, it is not just and right that 
the broocli should be transferred at the price paid for it, 
to the Scottish Museum, ivhere it xvould continue to be 
the property of the nation. 

Lothl\n (President), 

D. Cheistison (Secretary). 

National Museum of Antiquities, 

Queen Street. Edinburgh. 

29th May, 1897. 


MuMOltiAi, referred to in the foregoing letter. 
UNTO the Honourable tlie Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Memorial of the President and Council 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

SHliBVETH: — 

Treii-sury That your Memorialists are in the " Charge and Man- 
Minute of sgoment” of the National Museum of Antiquities (Scob- 
1 July KS.->1. 


APPENDIX in. 


irEMoiUAi, of the iloYAL Ieisii Academy. 

Appeiulix 'P'' His Excellency George Henij-, Earl Cadogan, K.G., 
in. ' Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of 
Ireland. 

The Memorial of the Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy slioxvetli that — 

1. The Royal Irish Academy was incorporated in 1786, 
b.\- Charter of the 28th Jaiiuaiy-, in the 26tli year of 
George III., for the promotion of Science, Polite Litera- 
ture, and Aiitiquitiee. 

2. Since the period of its foundation the Academy has 
applied itself earnestly to the advancement of these 
studies, and in the department of Antiquitie,s it has 
siiei'ially devoted itself to the Antiquities of Ireland. 

3. Owing to the constant exertions of the Academy so 
many valuable relics of antiquity have been saved from 


destruction and placed in a safe and accessible position 
for the gratification and instruction of the lovers of ancient 
art, that this collection is admitted to be now one of the 
most important in Europe, and is all but unique in the 
department of prehistoric gold objects. 

4. Ill 1859 and following years the special attention of 
the Government was called, both in Parliament and other- 
wise, to the importance of improved methods being 
adopted for the preservation of objects of .antiquity — 
especially those coming under the denumination of treasure 
trove — and in 1861 the President of tlie Academy received 
a letter (2812). .dated 20th April, in which Sir Thomas 
L.avcom, Under Secretary, said: — 

“ Referring to the correspondeiiee xrith the Royal Irish 
Academy, and the Report of the Council of that body on 
the subject of treasure trove in Ireland, I am directed by 
the Lord Lieutenant to.state that the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury have been pleased to.sanction 
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the expenditure of one hundred pounds a year in the 
recovery of relics of antiquity, to be carried on upon a 
pian submitted by His Excellency through the instrumen- 
.tality of the constabulary of the several counties. And I 
am directed to transmit for the information of tlie 
Academy a copy of the instructions vliich liave been issued 
for the purpose. 

"His Excellency feels assured he may count upon the 
assistance and co-operation of the Academy in a measure 
so useful to the public, and calculated to add to the vaJu- 
.able collection already deposited in the jjuseum of the 
Academy.” 

fThe printed documents referred to in the above letter 
-B-ere Circular No. 55, headed “Treasure Trove,’’ 
and signed “H. J. Brownrigg.” Notice dated, 
Dublin Castle, 20th March, 1861, and signed “ T. 
A. Larcom ” — also the forms of receipt and certi- 
ficate of finding.] 

5. The Academy willingly agreed to assist to the utmost 
• of its power in carrying out the wishes of His Excellency, 
and since that time a large number of antiquities, includ- 
ing many torques, 'rings, and other gold omameiits, have 
been coDeefced t^etlier ; the Academy on various ccoasions 
having by specid private subscriptions supplemented tlie 
funds granted by Parliament 

6. When Her Majesty’s Government, in 1868, pur- 
■ chaeed, along ivith the entire Petrie Collection of Anti- 
quities, the famous “Tara Brooch,” the Government of 
the day wa.s so deeply impressed with the fact that the 
Academy was tlie appropriate pla.ee of exhibition of these 
objects that they order^ them to be deposited with the 
Academy. 

7. In like rnaimer, on tire acquisition in 1874 of another 
'object, wliich for beauty of execution takes its place beside 
the Tara Brooch, viz., the “Ardagh Chalice,” it was 
deposited among the collections of which the Academy is 
the guardian. 

8. Again in 1884, when tire Science and Art Depart- 
ment in London purchased, at the Fountaine Sale, the 
Reliquary of St. Lachtin, the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury sanctioned the transfer of £452 5s. 6d, 
ffrom the Civil Contingencies Fund to the credit of the 
vote for the Science and Art Department in repayment 
of the amount expended in the purchase of the object, and 
deposited the shrine in its natural place with the other 
historic Irish antiquities. 

9. From these facta it is obvious that successive Govern- 
-ments have felt tliat tlie Royal Irisli Academy is the fitting 
depository of these monuments of early Irish Art. 

10. On the 21st January, 1897, a paper* was read 
before tlie Society of Antiquaries of London, by Mr. 
Arthur J”. Evans, on a remarkable hoard of gold objects 
^recently acquired by Mr. Robert Day, of Cork, and in the 
paper Mr. Evans states that “the' objects were found 
together by a ploughman, who turned them up in sub- 
soiling. . . The spot where the treasure was found 
is near the sea on the north-west coast of Ireland.” 

Mr. Evans proceeds to describe the various objects in the 
'“find,” .and coming to the consideration “ whether it con- 
tained relics of different periods, or that the treasure 
itself had been collected from more than one source by its 
•original modem possessor,” adds : — “W’’ith regard to Ae 


* Published in Arckx-ologia, second series, vol. v., p. 391 . 


last possibOity, Mr. Robert Day has made most careful 
investigations, and has completely satisfied himself as to 
the bona iide character of this find, and tliat all the objects 
were brought to light at the same place and at tlie same 
time. . . . iOie fine brown clay with which all tlie 

objects were more or less covered also bore out his state- 
ment as to their place of discovery.” 

11. It is obvious, therefore, from the above particulars 
that the find is treasxire trove, and should Iiave been for- 
warded by tlie finder to the Cliief Secretary, or to the 
Academy, or delivered to the Constabulary of the district. 

12. The first information which the Council of the 
Academy had of the matter was the report of the meeting 
at which the above paper was read, which appeared in the 
AthencEum of January 50fch, 1897. This report was laid 
before the Council at its meeting on 1st Februaiy, and tlie 
m.atter was referred to the Museum Committee to take 
such action aa was possible with a view to securing the 
objects for the museum, and with power to communicate 
with the Crown Solicitor if necessary. The Committee 
carefully considered the circumstances of the case as 
published, and both the Secretary of the Academy and the 
Secretary of Council had interviews witJi the Chief Crown 
Solicitor, and brought under his notice the report of the 
above-mentioned meeting before which the objects were 
laid. 

15 The objects were subsequently .purchased by the 
British Museum. 

14. It appears therefore to the Council of the Academy 
that there has been a distinct breach of the regulations 
regarding treasure trove found in Ireland, and that it is a 
matter calling for the strictest investigation, how objects 
of treasure trove found in Ireland have been acquired by 
a museum in England without having been submitted to 
the Chief Secretaiy directly or to the Royal Irish Academy. 

15. The Council feel strongly that, although tlie British 
Museum is one of the public museums of the United King- 
dom, yet the proper place in wliich these objects should 
be deposited is the Royal Irish Academy's Collection in 
the Museum of Science and Art, Dublin, and that the 
Treasury should be urged to take steps for the tr.msfer of 
these objects to the museum in Dublin similar to the 
steps taken in 1884 for the transfer of the Shrine of St. 
Lachtin referred to in paragraph 8. 

Tour memorialists therefore respectfully request that 
Tour Excellency may be pleased to use your influence with 
Her Majesty’s Government with a view to having these 
objects, found in Ireland, placed along with the other 
Irish antiquities in the National Collection deposited in 
the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, where, but for the 
evasion of the usual method of dealing with 7old objects 
found in Ireland, tliey would already liave taken their 
place. 

In making this earnest appeal to Tour Excellency the 
Council are not only actuated by tbeir sense of dutv with 
regard to the interests of the National Collection, biit also 
feel strongly that the interests of archseology will be best 
served by placing these antiquities in what is admitted to 
be the most important collection of kindred objects, which 
it is desirable to render as complete as possible for the 
puTDoae.'i of comparative study. 

Siernod on behalf of the President and Council of the 
Roval Irish Academy^ 

N. Do>ncr.LLY, Bishop of Canea, Vice-President. 

Bopert Atkikson, Secretary of Council, 


APPENDIX IV. 


Agreement transferring the Royal Irish Academy’s 
collection of Antiquities to the Science and Art 
‘Department. 

We, tlie Royal Irish Academy, incorporated by Royal 
'Charter, considering that it has been deemed advisable 
for increasing the utility of the Museum, and securing 
both its future preservation and enlargement * as a 
national collection, to transfer and convey to the Lords 
of the Committee of CouncO on Education on behalf of 
the public, the entire collection of antiquities, coins and 
medals, together with the cabinets and glass cases in 
which the same are contained, if said latter be required, 
all belonging to the said Royal Irish Academy, -vnth all 
such additions as may be hereafter received : and the 
said Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
having agreed to accept of this transfer on the terms 
and under the conditions specified below, all of which 
have been agreed to and approved of by the said Royal 
1868. 


Irish Academy ; therefore we, the said Royal Iri.sh 
Academy, do now by these presents, hut under the 
conditions and regulations after expressed and referred 
to, give, grant, assign, transfer, convey, and make over 
to and in favour of the said Lords of the C'ommittee of 
Council on Education for behoof of the public, all and 
whole the collection of antiquities, coins, and medals 
belonging to the said Royal Irisli Aeadeuiy, with all 
such additions as may be hereafter made thereto, to- 
gether with the cabinets and glass cases in wliich the 
same are contained if such latter he required : and it is 
hereby expressly conditioned and declared, that the said 
Lords of the Committee of Council nn Education shall 
by acceptance thereof be bound and obliged to retain 
the said collection in Ireland, in suitable apartments 
provided in the Science and Art Jtiiseum in Dublin, and 
at all times thereafter shall provide for the i)reservation 
and exhibition to the public of the collection of antiqui- 
ties, coins, and medals liM.'eby conveyed — and also it is 
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bereby expressly conditioned and declared that the 
charge and custody of the said collection of antiquities, 
coins and medals above transferred shall remain with 
the said Eoyal Irish Academy, subject to such regulations 
and directions as may from time to time be prescribed 
by the said Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education, but so as to leave the Eoyal Irish Academy 
as unfettered in the charge and management of the 
Museum as circumstances will allow ; and also that the 
funds required to furnish the requisite means for the 
preservation and exhibition thereof, and to pay the 
salaries of the present officers of the Museum, who are 
to liecome officers of the Science and Art Department, 
and for the purchase of Irish anti(|,uities as at present 
voted, under the existing Treasure Trove Eegulations, 
Ireland, arc to be provided hy an estimate to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament each year. 


In witness whereof the said Poyal Irish Academy and' 
. the said Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion have caused their respective coi'jjorate seals to be 
annexed hereto this 18th day of iVugust, 1890. 

Present when the coiqiorate seal of the Royal Irish 
Academy was affixed — 

Hamuel Hauohton, President. 

M. II. Close, Treasurer, 

Present when the corporate seal of the Department of 
Science and Art was affixod-- 

A. J. E. Tiucndell, 

Acting Chief Clerk. 
Edward Belshaw, 

Clerk of Upper Division. 


APPENDIX V, 


leudix Treasure Trove. 

V 

— Return to an Address of the House of Lords, dated 
15th July, 1861. 

(290). (The Lord Talbot de Malahide). 

“ Copy of Treasury Minute, dated 16th August, 1860.” 

“ Write to the Secretai-y for Ireland in reference to 
Major-General Larcom’s Letter of [figures defective] 
March respecting treasure ti'ove in Ireland. State that 
my Lords will be prepared to sanction the expenditure 
(estimated at about lOOf. a year) which may be incurred 
in carrying out the plan approved of by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for recovering relics of antiquity through the 
instruraentalitv of the Constabulary, and that my Lords 
recpicst that liis Excellency will cause the necessary 
notice.s and instructions to be given accordingly. 


Transmit for the information of his Excellency a copy 
of the Circular and Notice issued in Scotland by the 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Eemeinbrancer. 

“Write to Mr. Waddington tliat my Lords have 
requested the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to cause 
instructions to be prepared and notices given through 
the Constabulary of that country with a view to the 
recovery of treasure trove ■ and, in reference to Mr. 
Waddiiigton’s letter of 20 th July (11,752) and Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s letter of 9th May, request that, as Secretary Sir 
George Lewis sees no objection to the employment of 
the police in this countiy for the same purpose, he will 
take such means as he may consider proiier with a view 
to the same object. 

“Transmit also to Mr. Waddington, for the informa- 
tion of Secretary Sir George Lew'is, a copy of the 
circular and notice of Mr. Henderson.” 


APPENDIX VI. 


Appendix 

VI. 


Letti-r from Viscount Dillon respecting relaxation of 
the statutory restrictions which prevent the BmTiSH 
Museum from parting with objects once acquired. 

“ Ditchley, Enstoiic, 

“ 16/2/’99. 

“ Dear Lord Bathmore, — 

“ I fear 1 hardlj- made it clear when before the Museums 
Committee, how strongly I feel that it would be quite 
opposed to the best interests of science, were objects 
once placed in the British Jluseuin to be removable on 
grounds otlier than those already recognised. 


“In the very rare instances in which siicli a removal is 
necessary, the existing machinery can always be employed, 
but any greater facility for such action would, I am sure, 
be prejudicial to the existing collection, and would in 
some cases deter intending donors from adding to the 
valuable store. 

“I hope you will pardon my thus irregularly ad- 
dressing you after having had the opportunity of 
expressing my opinion, but I fear 1 did so but feebly. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Dillon.” 


APPENDIX VII. 


Aimendi: 

VII. 


Bepoki ok the Operation or ran Law or Tiieasuue 
Trove. 

(Presented to the Council of tlie Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland by the Secretaries in 1892.) 

By instructions from the Oomnnttoe of Council of the 
Suci'oty of Antiquaries of Scotland, the secretMies have 
drawn up the following report for the information of the 
Council, on the operation of the Law of Treasure Tiove in 
securing arclueological “ finds ” for Bie National Museum 
of Antiquities. 

Tlie museum, which originally belonged to the society, 
became national property by agreement between the 
society and the Board of Manufactures (Scotland) repre- 
senting the Government, and was placed under the 
society’s management by Treasury Minute of 1st July, 
1851.' . ^ „ 

The claim of the museum to axchieological “finds, 
thorefove, is not that of a mere private society, as is too 
often sup])osed, bub is public and national, and ought to 
have the support of all patriotic Scotsmen. 

.Aiiiiut from the intrineic value of the objects, the in- 
sinictional value of such “finds” to men of science, to 
artists, to craftsmen, and to the public in general can 
scarcely be over-estimated. It is, therefore, contrary to 


the public interest that they should be destroyed, or 
secluded from public use by individual appiopriation, and 
in all civilised countries measures have been tiiken to 
gather thorn into the National Museums, so as to preserve 
tliem for the use of the public. The systems by which 
this is effected vary in detail, but they are all founded on 
the common law principle of the right of the Crown to 
assume possession of treasure trove or other articles of 
ownerless property. 

The National Museum, as such, has no legal claim to 
these “finds.” They are bestowed entirely at tlie will of 
the Crown, but tlie ordinary practice ha.s been for the 
Crown, when it has enforced its claim on these objects, to 
offeg tiiem in the first instance to the museum. 

Tlie carrying out of the law of treasure trove lias been 
entrusted' to the Queen's and Loril Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer for Scotland, through whom all transactions 
between the Crown and museum take place. 

Stated in a general way, it is held iu Scotland that 
treasure trove belongs to the Crown, but we are not aware 
that the right of the Crown has ever been defined by a 
decision of tho superior court of law in a disputed case. 
In England also treasure trove belongs to the Crown, but 
it is defined os fjoliJ or silver whidi haih been of ancient 
times hidden, whereof no person can prove any property, 
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irhile othei' articles found in the soil are not hold to bo 
. subject to the claim of the Crown. In Ireland there was 

110 ai)plicatioii of the law previmis to 1860, but from that 
date tlie Itoyal Irisii Academy jiave received from the 
Treasury an annual grant of £100 for the purchase of 
treasure trove for tlieir iiiuseuni. 

Down to the year 1859 the Crown exorcised its claims 
. on treasure trove in Scotland without recompensing the 
Jindets, except, in an uncertain way, such linders as were 
“in circumstances to require” rewards. The result was 
that very few objects in the precious metals escaped the 
nieIting-i)ot- But in that year the Crorni jiroclaiined, that 
in future the “ actual value ” or “ intrinsic value ” of trea- 
sure trove sliould be given to the finders. 

In the ahsence of any decision by the higher court of 
law as to the precise nieaiiing of treasure trove, a con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists as to the objects 
which should be included under the term. Some would 
restrict its scope to articles in the precious metals, ■while 
others include “finds” of all kinds. But in practice the 
Oi'own authorities hai-e generally adopted a wide intcr- 
jn-etation of the term. Api)eiided to this report is a list 
of the ’‘finds” wliicli from time to time have been 
' claimed by the Crown, and handed over to the National 
ISIusenm, and it will be seen that it includes e's'ery 
variety of objects of archseological interest. But it is 
at the same time true that the administration of the law 
has failed to secure for the Crown, and through it for the 
museum and the public, many hoards and portions of 
hoards, especially of prehistoric gold ornaments of con- 
siderable iiitiinsic value and great arehseological impor- 
tance, whicii have either been melted down, or remain in 
private hands. 

Much difference of opinion also exists as to the inter- 
pretation of the term “ intrinsic value '' ; hiit in the 
•Queen’s Bomembrancer’s -proclamation of 1859, “actual 
value" and “intiinsio value” are used as synonymous 
terms, and it is the fact that in recompensing finders the 
Crown authorities have adopted a wide signification, and 
have awarded a fair market value, which has generally 
' been determined by reference to the keeper of the 
museum. 

It the views we have stated are correct, the operation of 
the la'u' of treasure trove ought to give the museum tlie 
first choice of all the archceologicnl “finds” in hicotland, 
but this is far from being the case, and that, for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

1. The law has not been carried out on a recognised and 
systematic plan by the successive holders of the office of 
Queen’s Eejnembrancer, probably becatise, in the absence 
of guidance from legal decisions, they have held different 
views as to the rights of the Crown, or as to ilie advisability 
of enforcing 'these rights in particular cases. 

2. Finders are ignorant as to the state of the law. Tlie 
finders of treasure trove are usually members of tlie 
liiimhloat classes, and are ignorant of the liberal manner 
in which they would be treated were they to surrender 
their “ finds ” to the authorities. Hence eonoealmeiit of 
“ finds,’’ the breaking up of objects, or their disposal to the 
first offerer, are still of more or less frequent occurrence. 
Only once — during tlie term of office of Jlr. Henderson 
as Queen’s Remembrancer — have the riglits of finders been 
])ub!icly proclaimed. This was clone by means of a printed 
circular put up at all the post offices in Scotland, the 
Procuratons-Fiscal at the same time being instructed by 
circular as to their duties in tlie matter. Copies of these 
circulars are annexed to this roiiort (Appcndi.v B.). 

■V 3. landed proprietors are ignorant of the law, or are 
unwilling to recognise it. 

4. There are local objections to the removal of “ finds ” 
awav from localities to the National IMusenm.' 

It is natural tliat the landowner, when ignorant of fhe 
law, should take it for granted that anything found on his 
estate must belong to him, and even, when informed of 
tile law, that he should have some difficulty in reconciling 
himself to it. Local objections to the removal of “ find's ” 
are also natural, and seem even praisewortliy when the 
desire is to retain them for local museums, Unfortunately, 
however, not only are “find.s” that are deposited in 
cimiit^ houses or local museums seldom available for 
scientific study — owing to remoteness, neglect t<i label 
or catalogue the objects, and lack of general care — but, as 
experience sliows, they are liable to be altogetlier lost,’(l) 

111 the case of private collections, through the indifference 
of owners, who inherit collections in which they take no 
mtercst, and (2) in the case of local museums through the 
actual removal of objects, or the brealring up of the col- 
lections. _ The number of archmological objects which are 
urst buried in private collections, and either continue to 
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be thus withdraivn from sciuuce, or are idLimately lost Api>cudix 
rannot be reckoned ; but it must be veiy great, as there is 
scarcely a country house on any large property which — 
does not contain antiquities picked up in the neighbour- 
hood, and many ai'e known to liold considerable collections. 

As to the loss to science from the defective organisation of 
local museums, reference may be made to the reports upon 
these museums in Vol. X. (new series) of our “Pio- 
cecdiiigs.” 

Some of the singular an<l anomalous results — indepen- 
dently of the loss of objects to the National iluscum — 
which fliiiv, and frcqucindy flow, from the lack of sys- 
tematic action on the part of the Crown, may liere be 
jiointed out. 

1. Tlia finders do not get the recompense to which tlic; 
are entitled. 

2. Landed jiroprietors aud otiiers obtain large sums of 
money by the sale of antiquaiian objects to wMeli they 
liave no legal claim, and wliich, in fact, belong to the 

3. Our National lluseitm, although it lias no grunt'* 
from Government for the increase of its collections, is 
compelled to purchase, often at considerable exjiense. 
articles wliidi slibuid, wlicn found, have been claimed as 
being Cromi property. 

4. Otlier national museums, such as the British 
Museum, employ giants which tliey receive from Govern- 
ment in the purchase of articles found in Scotland, which 
are, or ought to have been already, the property of tho 
Crown, a,nd which, wore tlie Crown to exercise its rights 
systeniaticaDy, would fall in ordinary course to the 
Scottish National Museum. 

Thus far we have considereil the claims of the Croivn 
upon ‘‘finds” under the law of treasure trove, ■f but from 
the ojiiiiion expressed by Lord Kyllaehy in the recent case 
(the Earl of Home v. Sturiock’s 'Trustees) raised by tlie 
landowner to interdict the sale by public auction of an uni 
and jet necklace found at Balcalk, it appears probable 
that the Crown might geiierallv enforce its claim under 
the conunon law, as stated in the circular letter issued by 
the Queen's Remembranecr to Procurator.s-Fiscjd, that 
“all articles found or discovered, the owners of whicli aro 
milcnown. fall to the Crown.” (Sec Appendix B.) 

Tlie secretaries desire to point out, in conclusion, that 
the prevailing uncertainty of the action of the authorities 
in not uniformly and rigidly enforcing the riglits of the 
Crown leads to mucli perplexity and trouble on the part 
of the Council of tlic iSociety in endeavouring to secure 
for the museum objects which, under a systematic action 
of the law, would be consigned to their custody as a 
inatter of course. Also that any relaxation in the claim- 
ing of “finds’’ by the Crown must tend to dry up the 
sources of supply of articles to the museum, a result to 
which it is to be feared there is an increasing tendency, 
from tlie competition j)roduced by the increasing interest 
in arcliaiology throughout the country, the spread of local 
museums, and the increasing market value of objects of 
arcliieological interest. 

On the otlier liand, it must not be forgotten that were 
the Crown to enforce its claim in all cases, and to offer all 
finds to the museum, tlie unfortunate prejudice against 
the law of treasure tro\-c, and ag.ainst the acquisition of 
objects by the national museum, at present existing among 
the public and the landowners, might be increased, and 
the sources of .supply to the nuiseiim be jeopardised, in 
another way — ^i-iz., by more frequent evasion of tlie law. 

Iherc ajipcam, however, to be a way by whicli these 
evils may be avoided without prejudice to tile rights of 
the Crown — viz. , by adopting the system in use in Den- 
mark and Sweden, and also in Ireland, of receiving tho 
“finds” and administering the payments to the finders 
tliinugh the museum. J One of the principal obstacles to 
the effective working of the present system is the insuper- 
able dislike of the finders to the Procurators-Fiscal em- 
ploying the police for tho recovery of articles. But the 
secretaries are strongly of opinion that if the Scottish 
National Museum were in the same position with regard 
to treasure trovo as the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, by being in receipt of an annual grant from the 


* Since 18H4 it lia.s liad a grant of T'2(I0 a year for five 
years. 

f There is no Statute or special I>aw of Ti-easm e Trove. 
It merely comes under the common law of Scotland, 
t An ajiproxiniation to this suggestion 1ms huelv been 
made, an arrangement liaving been come to with the l^ueen s 
Hcmembrancer, whereby the Keeper of the National Museum 
is empowered to puroha.se articles of Treasnro Tiui-e olfcrtil 
for sale at the Museum. 

F 2 
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lerulix Treasury for the purchase of archceolc^caJ finds, and were 
;7I. to make public proclamation of their position and powers 
- — as has been done by the Royal Irish Academy, most of 

the objects discovered throughout the country would be 
ofi'ered for sale to tlie museum, while the Crown’s claims 
could still be enforced in cases in which tlie ‘‘ finds ” were 
withheld or misappropriated. 

In the Appendix, besides the papers already referred' 


to, we have given a brief account of the law of treasure- 
trove in Denmark and Sweden, because it is analogous- 
to dur own, and appear? to have been carried out firmly- 
and systematically with escefient r^ults (Appendix D). 

D. Chiustisok, M.D., Secretary. 

R. M-(7>-ko, M.A., M.D., Secretary. 

J. Andeesox, LL.D., Assistant Secretary. 


APPENDIX B (referred to in the foregoing lleyort). 


Appendix Copies of Letters of Instruction as to tlie Administra- 
I). lion of the Law of Treasure Trove. 

— Exchequer Chambers, Edinburgh, 

25th November, 1846. 

Sir, — As I have been given to understand that very fre- 
quently aiticles of treasure trove are appropriated by tlie 
finders of them to their own use, or retained by those into 
whose hands they may have come by purchase or other- 
wise, and not accounted for to Her Majesty, whereby 
many rare and valuable articles of antiquity are lost, in a 
measure, to the use of the public generally, beirg locked 
up in private museums and collections, instead of being, 
as is usually the case with reported treasure trove, pre- 
sented by the Lords Commissioneni of Her Majes^s 
Treasury to public institutions. I beg to call your attention 
to the fact that, by law, all articles found or discovered, 
the owners of which are unknown, fall to the Crown, ac- 
cording to the maxim “ Quod nulUus est, M domini Hegis.'' 

Whenever, therefore, it comes to your knowledge that 
any such articles have been discovered in your district, 
I request you to take immediate steps for recovery thereot 
on behalf of the Crown, and forthwith to report the matter 
to me. 

And I may mention, for tlie encouragement of the finders 
or liolders of such articles to deliver the same up to the 
proper ofBcers, for Her Majesty’s use, that while the con- 
cealment or detention of them is severely punishable by 
law, the Lords of the Treasury are in the practice of giving 
rewards to such of the discoverers as are in circumstances 
to require them, and of refunding to others the sums they 
may have advanced in the purchase thereof, when such 
purchase has been made honestly and not colluavely. 

While on this subject I would remind you that waifs 
and strays also belong, and should be accounted for, to 
Her Majesty, unless the proprietor on whose lands they 
are found has a grant of waifs, etc. 

I request you to make these instructions known to the 
principal officers in your district. 

I am, air, your obedient servant, 

Q. a-dL. T. R. 

To the Procurator-Fiscal of 


Exchequer Chambers, Edinburgh, 
January, 1859. 

.gir^ — ^With reference to my circular letter of 25th. 
November, 1846, in relation to treasure trove, I beg leave 
to annex copy of a notice I have caused to be promulgated, 
informing the discoverers of all such articles, that they will 
receive, through this department, rewards equal in amount 
to their full intrinsic value, on their delivering tliem up 
on behalf of the Crown. 

I beg, at the same time, to say that this new arrange- 
ment is not intended to disturb the instructions given to- 
the Procurators-Fiscal, in the circular letter above re- 
ferred to, but tliat in cases where the articles are not 
voluntarily given up you are still to take tire necessary 
steps for recovery of tlie same, on behalf of the Crown, 
and report the cases to me. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Q. and L. T. R. 

To the Procurator-Fiscal of 


Treasure Trove, &c., appertaining to the Groion. 

Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office. 

Exchequer Chambers, Edinburgh, 

20fch January, 1858. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
having been pleased to authorise the payment to finders- 
of ancient coins, gold or silver ornaments, or other relics 
of antiquity in Scotland, of the actual value of the articles, 
on the same being delivered up for behoof of the Crown, 
I now give notice to all persons who shall hereafter make 
discovenes of any such articles, that on their delivering 
them up, on behalf of the Crowm, to the Sheriffs of the 
respective counties in which the discoveries may take 
place, thev will receive, through this department, rewards 
equal in amount to the full intrinsic value of the articles. 

John Heioiebsox, Q. and L. T. R. 


APPENDIX D (referred to in the foregoing Peport). 


Operation of the Law in Dexmabk and Sweden. 

In Denmark the law assigns to the Crown all treasure 
or deposits of gold and silver and precious objects, with- 
out an owner, found in the earth, and finder is entitled 
to receive their intrinsic value on giving them up to the 
National Museum. “Experience,” says Mr. Wors^e, 
'' has proved that this arrangement is_ good in practice, 
and extremely advantageous to the public collections, espe- 
cially as it is now widely recognised in Denmark, the 
finders knowing that they will obtain from the State, whose 


agents examine and appraise the objects found, not only 
a more liberal price tlian from private individuals, but 
also that aiiv trouble taken to collect and preserve objects 
is. acknowledged by a reward in addition to the value of 
the metal.” The National Museum, besides its ordinary 
grant, receives funds for the purchase of the danefcB, or 
property of dead men, thus claimed for the Crown. 

In Sweden the law and practice are similar, except that 
12 per cent, is added to the intrinsic value, as an induce- 
ment to country people to send their finds to the museum.. 
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